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Th VEZ 4 DYED 
BULBRALTURBRS, 
ELLIOTT’S POEMS. 
Elhott’s Poems. Vol. IIl. Kerhonah, The Vernal Walk, Win Hill, and other 
Poems. London: Steill. 

A volume of true poetry is not a thing of the season—it is the same to-mor- 
row as yesterday—* like a great sea-mark, standing every flaw.” The poet may 
pe jostled aside, but he cannot be swept along by the crowd of meaner spirits, 
which “come like shadows, so depart ;’’ and when the motley crew, with their 
petty and feverish interests, shall have passed, his voice will still be heard, clear 
and tranquil—a sound not to be destroyed, though for awhile it be drowned by 
«the barbarous dissonance” of party warfare, or the hubbub of the dull pageant 
of life. 





We say this by way of apology to the Corn-law Rhymer, for the brief delay | 


which has occurred in our notice of his volume—it can afford to wait. When 


the stir of * the season” is over, many, happy to escape the quiet of green fields, | 


and the refreshment of old woods and running waters, will be glad to take with 
them, as companions and bosom friends, such books as Wordsworth’s last, and 
the one before us. 


Most of the poems, if not all, contained in this collection, have already ap- | 


peared in one or other of the periodicals of the day—they are heralded by a pre- 


face as energetic, and we regret to add, as fierce and angry as usual; but it con- | 


tains one passage 30 beautiful that we cannot pass it by :— 


“TI know not whether my publisher is satisfied, I trust he is; but, for myself, 


lam sufficiently rewarded, if my poetry has led one poor, despairing victim of 
misrule from the alehouse to the fields; if I have been chosen of God to show 


his desulated heart, that though his wrongs have been heavy, and his fall deep, | 


and though the spoiler is yet abroad—still in the green lanes of England the 
orimrose is blowing, and on the mountain top the lonely fir is pointing with her 
many fingers to our Father in heaven! to him whose wisdom is at once inscru- 
tavle and indubitable, and to whom ages are as a moment! to him who has 
created another and a better world for all who act nobly or suffer unjustly here : 
aworld of river-feeding mountains, to which the oak will come in his strength, 
e ash in her beauty—of chiming streams, and elmy vales, where the 





aly 


wild lowers of our country, and among them the little daisy, will not refuse to | 


bloom.” 


This is the poet's true vocation ; and for poetry of this pure and holy character | 


alone, shall we draw upon this volume, which contains gems enough to make the 
task of selection difficult, and to enforce on us the necessity of adding but few 
superfluous words of our own. 

We shall pass ‘ Kerhonah,’ the drama, a tale of the North American Indians, 


and the days of the Puritans and Cavaliers ; though powerful, it is less happy | 
than some of the pieces which follow it—as, for example, * Win Hill’—the ! 


two following passages, extracted from the latter, require no praise of ours :-— 


Nor there, are children of the young year seen ; 
But tawdry flowers flaunt where they grew, and tell 
How soon they died! even as the base and mean 
Laugh o’er a good man’s grave. But near the wel! 
That never fails, the golden pimpernel 
Enjoys the freshness of this Alpine clime ; 
And violets linger in each deep cool dell, 
As lowly virtues of the olden time 
Cling to their cottage-homes, and slowly yield to crime. 


Last Wind-flower! knew’st thou April? Infant June 
Sees thee, and reddens at thy modest smile ; 
And o’er thee still May’s chaffinch sings his tune, 
Well pleased thy musing idlesse to beguile, 
Where two streams meet beneath thy lonely isle ; 
And cottony bog-rush, and the antlered moss, 
And the brake’s lady, cluster round thee, while 
Their heads at thee the rising foxgloves toss, 
Where gnarled and lichened oaks the shadowed torrent cross. 


So bad men frown! but can their frowns compel 
The cowslip to remain beneath the sod? 

Can they prevent the mosses of the dell 
From lifting up their tiny hands to God! 
No, to the soul these point its far abode, 

And huinbly tell us what the angels are ; 
Immortal flowers! as dewdrops on the sod, 

Pure; or the beams that hymn from star to star 

The King who paves with suns his wheeliess, noiseless car. 


. 
* + * * * * * * * 


Hark ! how my Titan guards laugh kings to scorn! 
See, what a fierce circle girds my state! 
Hail Mountains! River-Gatherers! Eldest-born 
Of Time and Nature, dreadful, dark, and great ! 
Whose tempests, wing'd from brows that threaten fate, 
Cast shadows, blacken’d with intensest light, 
Like the despair of angels fallen, that wait 
On God's long-sleeping wrath, till roofed with night, 
The seas shall burn like oil, and Death be waked with fright. 


Storm! could I ride on thee, and grasp thy mane, 
A bitless bridle, in my unburnt hand ; 
Like flax consum’d, should fall the bondman’s chain, 
Like dust, the torturers of each troubled land ; 
As Poland o’er the prostrate Hun should stand,— 
Her foot upon his neck, her falchion’s hilt 
Beneath her ample palm. Then every strand 
Should hear her voice: ‘ Our bulwark is rebuilt, 
Europe! but who shall guage the blood these butchers spilt ?” 


Thy voice is like thy Father's, dreadful storm! 
Earth hears his whisper, when thy clouds are torn ; 
And Nature’s tremor bids her sister worm 
Sink in the ground. But they who laugh to scorn 
The trampled heart which want and toil have worn, 
Fear thee, and laugh at Him, whose warning word 
Speaks from thy clouds, on burning billows borne ; 
For, in their hearts, his voice they never heard, 
Ne’er felt his chastening hand, nor pined with hope deferr’d. 


We should have carried on our extract to the conclusion of the poem, which | With beth. 
‘8 equally fine and forcible with the above, had we been able, unreservedly, to 
rw ant ‘The Excursion’ is a beautiful poem—‘ May,’ no less | 
Celightful, full of a fresh and unhackneyed love of nature—the imagery and de- 
‘criptions throughout the volume, may indeed be cited for their originality and 
:'appiness, in confirmation (were it needed) of the truth, that high, and true, and | 
We must give a solitary stanza on | 


consult our own taste 


- autiful subjects can never be exhausted 
*ytOn, a8 a specimen of the author’s power in a different style. 


A tear for Byron! Weakness mourns the weak, 


And beauty dies in weeping loves’ embrace, 
And common frailties common sorrows seek. 
But Scourger of the scourgers of thy race! 


Thou awe’st me so, that to thy resting place 
I bring stern feelings, not unmixed with fear. 
Standing before the fear’d of all the base, 
I, who oft wept thee, cannot weep thee here, 
Bard of the Broken heart, high soul, and burning tear. 


We must, reluctantly, leave ‘The Vernal Walk,’ and ‘ Taurassdes,’ and 
‘Second Nuptials,’ untouched by more than a passing mention and general com- 
mendation, and conclude our notice with one of the shorter pieces, which we 
shall give entire :— 

Thou art not dead, my son! my son! 
But God hath hence remov'd thee : 
Thou canst not die, my buried boy, 
While lives the sire who lov'd thee. 
How canst thou die, while weeps for thee 
The broken heart that bore thee, 
And even the thought that thou art not 
Can to her soul restore thee ? 
Will grief forget thy willingness 
To ran before thy duty? 
The love of all the good and true, 
That filled thine eyes with beauty ? 
Thy pitying grace, thy dear request, 
When others had offended, 
That made thee look as angels look, 
When great good deeds are ended? 
The strength with which thy soul sustain’d 
Thy woes, and daily wasting? 
Thy prayer, to stay with us, when sure 
That thou from us wast hasting? 
And that last smile, which seem’d to say, 
‘** Why cannot ye restore me!” 
Thy look’d farewell is in my heart, 
And brings thee still before me. 
What, though the change, the fearful change, 
From thought, which left thee never, - 
To unremembering ice and clay, 
Proclaim thee gone for ever? 
Thy half-clos’d lids, thy upturn’d eyes, 
Thy still and lifeless tresses ; 
Thy marble lip, which moves no more, 
Yet more than grief expresses ; 
The silence of thy coffin’d snow, 
By awed remembrance cherish'd ; 
These dwell with me, like gather’d flowers, 
| That in their April perish'd. 
Thou art not gone, thou canst not go, 
My bud, my blasted blossom ! 
The pale rose of thy faded face 
Still withers in my bosom. 
Oh, Mystery of Mysteries, 
That took’st my poor boy from me! 
What art thou, Death? all-dreaded Death ! 
If weakness can o’ercome thee ! 
| We hear thee not! we see thee not, 
| E’en when thy arrows wound us ; 
But viewless, printless, echoless, 
Thy steps are ever round us. 
| Though more than life a mystery 
Art thou, the undeceiver, 
| Amid thy trembling worshippers 
Thou seest no true believer. 
No !—but for life, and more than life, 
No fearful search could find thee : 
| Tremendous shadow! who is He 
That ever stands behind thee ? 
The Power, who bids the worm deny 
The beam that o'er her blazes, 
| And veils from us the holier light 
| On which the seraph gazes, 
Where bums the throne of Him, whose name 
} The sunbeams here write faintly ; 
And where my child a stranger stands 

Amid the biest and saintly, 
| And sobs aloud—while in his eyes 
The tears, o’erflowing, gather— 

‘** They come not yet; until they come, 
Heav'n is not heav'n, my Father! 
Why come they not! why comes not she 
From whom thy will removes me! 
| Oh, does she love me, love me still? 
} I know my mother loves me ! 
Then, send her soon! and with her send 
The brethren of my bosom! 
My sisters, too! Lord, let them all 
Bloom round the parted blossom ! 
| The only pang I could not bear 
Was leaving them behind me : 
I cannot bear it. Even in heaven 
The tears of parting blind me !” 
j —_— 
| A CHAPTER ON FEMALE FEATURES. 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 
(From the London Journal.) 
| Forehead.—There are fashions in beauty as well as dress. 
Africa no lady can be charming under twenty-one stone. 
| * King Chibu put nine queen's to death ; 
Convict on Statute, Ivory Teeth. 
In Shakspeare’s time, it was the fashion to have high foreheads, probably out of 
compliment to Queen Elizabeth. They were thought to be equally beautiful and 
indicative of wisdom ; and if the portraits of the great men of that day are to 
be trusted, wisdom and high foreheads were certainly often found together. Of 
late years, physiognomists have declared for the wisdom of traits and compact 
| foreheads, rather than high ones. I must own I have seen very silly persons 
It must be allowed, at the same time, that a very retreating forehead 
is apt to be no accompaniment of wit. With regard to high ones, they are often 
confounded with foreheads merely bald ; and baldness, whether natural or other- 
wise, is never handsome ; though in men it sometimes takes a character of sim- 
plicity and firmness. According to the Greeks, who are reckoned to have been 
the greatest judges of beauty, the high forehead never bore the palm. A certain 
conciseness carried it. ‘‘ A forehead,” says Junius, in his Treatise on Ancient 
Art, “‘ should be smooth and even, white, delicate, short, and of an open and 
cheerful character.” The Latin is briefer. Ariosto has expressed it in two 
words, perhaps in one,— 
« Di ¢erso avorio era la fonte licta.” 
Orlan. Fur., Canto VII. 
“ Terse jvory was her forehead glad.” 


In some parts of 


| the eye of Venus. 


! taste was in favour of lighter eyes and fair complexions. 


A large bare forehead gives a woman a masculine and defying look. The word 
of effrontery comes from it. The hair should be brought over such a forehead, 
as vines are trailed over a naked wall. 


Eyes.—The finest eyes are those that unite sense and sweetness. They should 
be able to say much, and all charmingly. The look of sense is proportioned to 
the depth from which the thought seems to issue ; the look of sweetness to an 
habitual readiness of sympathy, an unaffected willingness to please and be 
pleased. We need not be jealous of 

* Eyes affectionate and glad, 
That seem to love whatever they look upon.” 
Gertrude of Wyoming. 

They have always a good stock in reserve for their favourites ; especially if, like 
those mentioned by the poet, they are conversant with books and nature. Vo- 
luptuaries know not what they talk about, when they profess not to care for sense 
ina woman. Pedantry is one thing: sense, taste, and apprehensiveness are 
another. Give me an eye that draws equally from head above and heart beneath ; 
that is equally full of ideas and feelings, of intuition and sensation. If either 
must predominate, let it be the heart. Mere beauty is nothing at any time but 
a doll, and should be packed up and sent to Brobdignag. The colour of the eye 
is a very secondary matter. Black eyes are thought the brightest, blue the most 
feminine, grey the keenest. It depends entirely on the spirit within. I have 

seen all these colours change characters ; though I must own, that when a blue 

eye looks ungenitle, it seems more out of character than the extremest diversity 

expressed by others. The ancients appear to have associated the idea of glad- 

ness with blue eyes; which is the colour given to his heroine’s by the author 
just alluded to. Anacreon attributes a blue or a grey eye to his mistress, it is 
difficult to say which ; but he adds, that it is tempered with the moist delicacy of 
The other look was Minerva’s, and required softening. It 
is not easy to distinguish the shades of the various colours anciently given to 
eyes; the blues and greys, sea-blues, sea-greys, and even cat-greys. But ‘it is 
clear that the expression is everything. ‘The poet demanded this or that colour 
according as he thought it favourable to the expression of acuteness, majesty, 
tenderness, or a mixture of all. Black eyes were most lauded ; doubtless, be- 
cause in a southern country the greatest number of beloved eyes must be of that 
colour. But onthe same account of the predominance of black, the abstract 
Hair being of a great 
| variety of tint, the poet had great license in wishing or feigning on that point. 

Many a head of hair was exalted into gold, that gave slight colour for the pre- 
| tension; nor is it to be doubted, that auburn, and red, and yellow, and sand- 
coloured, and brown with the least surface of gold, all took the same illustrious 
epithet on occasion. With regard to eyes, the ancients insisted much on one 

point, which gave rise to many happy expressions. ‘This was a certain mixture 

of pungency with the look of sweetness. Sometimes they call it severity, some- 
, times sternness, and even acridity and terror. ‘The usual word was gorgon-look- 
jing. Something of a frown was implied, mixed with a radiant earnestness. 
| This was commonly spoken of men’s eyes. Anacreon, giving directions for the 
| portrait of a youth, says— 

«Dark and gorgon be his eye, 
Tempered with hilarity.” 

| A taste of it, however, was sometimes desired in the eyes of ladies. Theagenes, 


| 
| 


| in Heliodorus’s *‘ Ethiopics,” describing his mistress Chariclea, tells us, that 
| even when a child something great, and with a divinity in it, shone out of her 
| eyes, and encountered his, as he examined them with a mixture of the gorgon 
and the alluring. Perhaps the best word in general for translating gorgon would 
| be fervent ; something earnest, fiery, and pressing onward. Anacreon, with his 
| usual exquisite taste, allays the fierceness of the term with the word kekerasme- 
| non, tempered. ‘The nicé point is, to see that the terror itself be not terrible, 
but only a poignancy brought in to assist the sweetness. It is the salt in the 
tart; the subtle sting of the essence. It is the eye intellectual, what the apple 
| of the eye is to the eye itself,—the dark part of it, the core, the innermost look ; 
| the concentration and burning-blass of the rays of love. I think, however, that 
Anacreon did better than Heliodorus, when he avoided attributing this look to his 
mistress, and confined it to the other sex. He tells us that she had a look of 
Minerva as well as Venus; but it is Minerva without the gorgon. There is 
sense and apprehensiveness, but nothing to alarm. No drawback upon beauty 
ought to be more guarded against than a character of violence about the eyes. [ 
, have seen it become very touching, when the violence had been conquered by 
| suffering and reflection, and a generous turn of mind; nor, perhaps, does a 
richer soil fur the production of all good things take place anywhere than over 
| these spent volcanoes. But the experiment is dangerous, and the event rare. 
Large eyes were admired in Greece, where they still prevail. They are the 
finest of all when they have the internal look : which is not common. The stag 
or antelope eye of the oriental is beautiful and lamping, but is accused of look- 
ing skittish and indifferent. ‘The epithet of stag-eyed,” says Lady Wortley 
Montague, speaking of a Turkish love-song, “ pleases me extremely ; and I think 
it a very lively image of the fire and indifference in his mistress’s eyes.’ We 
| lose in depth of expression, when we go to inferior animals for comparisons with 
| human beauty. Homer calls Juno ox-eyed ; and the epithet suits well with the 
eyes of that goddess, because she may be supposed, with all her beauty, to want 
a certain humanity. Her large eye looks at you with a royal indifference. Shaks- 
peare has kissed them, and made them human. Speaking of violets, he describes 
them as being 


“ Sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes.” 
This is shutting up their pride, and subjecting them to the lips of love. Large 
eyes may become more touching under this circumstance than any others; be- 
| cause of the field they give for the veins to wander in, and the trembling ampli- 
tude of the ball beneath. Little eyes must be good tempered, or they are ruined. 
They have no other resource. But this will beautify them enough. They are 
made for laughing, and should do their duty. In Charles the Second’s time, it 
was the fashion to have sleepy, half-shut eyes, sly and meretricious. They took 
an expression, beautiful and warrantable on occasion, and made a commonplace 
of it, anda vice. So little do “ menof pleasure ” understand the business from 
| which they take their title. A good warm-hearted poet shall shed more light 
| upon real voluptuousness and beauty, in one verse from his pen, than a thou- 
| sand rakes shall arrive at, swimming in claret, and bound on as many voyages of 
, discovery. 
| In attending to the hair and eyes, I have forgotten the eyebrows, and the shape 
of the head. They shall be despatched before we come to the lips; as the table 
is cleared before the dessert. This is an irreverent simile, nor do I like it ; 
though the pleasure even of eating and drinking, to those who enjoy it with tem- 
perance, may be traced beyond the palate. The utmost refinements on that point 
are, I allow, wide of the mark on this. The idea of beauty, however, is law- 
fully associated with that of cherries and peaches; as Eve set forth the dessert 
in Paradise. 
Eyebrows.—Eyebrows used to obtain more applause than they do now. Shaks- 
peare seems to jest upon this eminence, when he speaks of a lover 
** Sighing like furnance, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress’s eyebrow.” 
Marot mentions a poem on an eyebrow which was the talk of the court of Fran- 
cis the First. The taste of the Greeks on this point was remarkable. They ad- 
mired eyebrows that almost met. It depends upon the character of the rest of 
the face Meeting eyebrows may give a sense and animation to looks that might 
otherwise be over-feminine. They have certainly not a foolish look. Anacreon’s 
mistress has them : 


“ Taking care her eyebrows be 
Not apart, nor mingled neither, 
| But as hers are, stol’n together, 
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The Alvion. 


August & 





| 
Met by stealth, yet leaving too, 


O’er the eyes their darkest hue.” } 

In the Idyl of Theocritus before mentioned, one of the speakers values himself | 
upon the effect his beauty has had on a girl with joined eyebrows. | 
“« Passing a bower jast evening with my cows, 


smite the doctor through the joints of his harness, to the effusion of his pride, 

when the toddy had loosened the rivets of his dour pomposity.” ) 
Bent on fun, therefore, forth pricked the minister of Thistledoup and tee’d the 

ball (as he called it) of an argument, involving some point of church govern- 


ment, to Doctor Soorock, who, in his usua’ dictatorial way, began to lay down | your every day callings, as if you could be instrumental, in some degr 


A girl looked out, ¢ girl with meeting brows. the law anent the same. 


‘ Beautiful! beautiful!’ cried she. I heard, 

But went on, looking down, and gave her not a word.” 
This taste in female beauty appears to have been confined to the ancients. Boc- | 
caccio, in his “* Ameto,” the precursor of the ‘“*‘ Decameron,” where he gives | 
several pictures of beautiful women, speaks more than once of disjoined eye- 
brows. Chaucer, in the ‘‘ Court of Love,” is equally express in favour of ‘a 
due distance.” An arched eyebrow was always in request; but I think it is 
doubtful whether we are to understand that the eyebrows were always desired to 
form separate arches, or to give an arched character to the brow considered in 
unison. In either case the curve should be very delicate. A strait eyebrow is 
better than the very arching one, which has a look of wonder and silliness. 
have it immediately over the eye is preferable, for the same reason, to its being 


| 


too high and lifted. The Greeks liked eyes leaning upwards towards each other; | 


which indeed is a rare beauty, and the reverse of the animal character. If the 
brows over these took a similar direction, they would form an arch together. 
Perhaps a sort of double curve was required, the particular one over the eye, and 
the general one in the look altogether. But these are unnecessary refinements 
Where great distance of taste is allowed, the point in question can be of little 
consequence. I cannot think, however, with Ariosto, that fair locks with black 
eyebrows are desirable. I see, by an article in the Italian catalogue, that the 
taste provoked a dissertation. It is to be found@however, in “ Achilles Tatius,” 
and in the poem beginning 
** Lydia, bella puella, candida,” 

A moderate distinction is desirable, especially where the 
Hear Burns, in a passage full of life and sweetness : 

* Sae flaxen were her ringlets, 

Her eyebrows of a darker hue, 

Bewitchingly o’er-arching 

Twa laughing een o’ bonny blue.” 
It is agreed on all hands, that a female eyebrow ought to be delicate, and nicely 
pencilled. Dante says of his mistress’s, that it looked as if it was painted. 

The eyebrow, 
Polished and dark, as though the brush had drawn it.” 

Brows ought to be calin and even. 


attributed to Gallus. 
hair is very light. 


‘«pon her eyelids many graces sat, 
Under the shadow of her own brows.” 
Faery Queen. 
—=a— 


CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 
Continued from the last Albion, 
THE END OF THE YARN. 

At length the day of execution arrived, and I was happily married ; and, as if 
we had been guilty of something we were ashamed of, we split away the same 
forenoon down the north road, as fast as four horses could carry us 

Our route lay towards Mr. Hudson's recently inherited estate in Scotland, 
which lay contiguous to the village where poor Lennox’s friends resided, and | 
therefore took this opportunity of fulfilling my duty as executor. 

We arrived at the end of our journey, as happy as people usually are in our 
situation, and had scarcely passed a few days in seclusion when the county folks 
began to call; and amongst others, old Mr. Bland, the parish minister, and his 
nephew, paid their respects. I soon found that my fame had preceded me, and 
that | had become the lion of Lincomdodie from the connexion of my history 
with those of the ne’er-do-weel callant Adderfang, as he was always called, and 
of poor Saunders Skelp, whose father now suddenly became the richest inhabi- 
tam of the village. 

I was extremely glad to see the good old clergyman, after what I already knew 
of him from poor Lennox’s *‘ Sorrows ;” besides, he, along with his nephew, 
were two of the Dominie’s executors, and I was desirous of denuding myself of 
the charge and devolving it on them, who were much more competent to ma- 
nage it, from their intimate knowledge of the parties, and residence on the spot 
This brought us a good deal together during my sojourn in Scotland, and as I 
frequently expressed a desire to meet with Doctor Soorock and Mr. Clour, Mr 
Bland soon afforded me an opportunity, by inviting me to dinner at the manse on 
some occasion that had brought these parties together—I think he called it a 
meeting of the presbytery. 

At three o'clock, punctual to the hour, I was at the manse, hid amongst trees, 
with the neat modest little church situated about a stonecast from it, also em- 
bowered in a clump of find old elms on the hill side. There, walking beside 
the beautiful clear stream that twinkled past, [ was introduced to the party 
First, there was Lord ” * *, the patron, an urbane, stately sample of the old 
Scotch noble—Dr. Soorock, already mentioned, the celebrated ultra evangelical 
clergyman of the Scotish kirk of his day and generation—Old Mr. Clour, the 
minister of Thistledoup, the identical clergyman who preached on the day of 
poor Saunders Skelp’s discomfiture as precentor—old Mr. Bland, the incumbent 
of the parish already mentioned, a remarkably handsome patriarchal looking old 
man, and Mr. Bland, junior, his nephew, who held the curacy, or what is called 
in Scotland the assistant and successorship to the living, to which he was to suc- 

eed at his principal's demise. 

We had a very good dinner, although three or four times in the course of it, 
I asked myself how came you, Master Benjamin, to be sitting in an assemblage 
of this kind! However, asthe afternoon wore on, we had, what J would have 
called a little whiskey punch, but here it was called toddy, still all in moderation, 
as became a meeting of clergymen. 

But whiskey toddy, or punch, call it which you will, even of the weakest— 
and it always gets weaker somehow as the night wears on—however slowly you 
may sip it, with time and opportunity, does operate considerable innovation in 
most brains; often wearing away one’s usual discretion, like water dropping 
upon flint; but as a counterpoise to this, while it sometimes confuses the judg- 
ment, it as often makes the wit sparkle and send forth sudden scintillations, like 
the aforesaid material when struck ; so that many a dull hand, many a dark and 
dreary and chaotic opacity, becomes thereby suddenly illuminated like a piece of 
phosphorus exposed to a stream of galvanic fluid ; and sparks off bright things, 
much to the surprise of those who hear, and eke of himself who speaketh. 

Hillo—the whiskey toddy is off with me a little I find, and I am firing beside 
the mark, for there was no dulness in the present party ; no gruup of gentlemen 
ever required whiskey punch less on this score, but what I meant was—* Poo ! 
who the deuce cares what you meant—get along man, will ye !”—* To be sure 
I will”—but what I meant was (you have gained nothing bythe interruption, 
friend) that it inspired the excellent men to cast the slough of their usual sobrie- 
ty “A ceeey and speech 7” a time, so as to make their society fresh and 
delightful to a stranger as | was, beyond any ig almost eve , . 
ag son oe id any thing I almost ever remember 


; there—now al/ons—let us have a touch at the ministers 
Mr. Bland and Mr. Clour were, I knew, old 


1 and sworn friends and near neigh- 
bours, but the Doctor see:ned rather to undervalue the rural clergymen, and to 
lord it over with them a little during the intervals he could spare from his atten- 
tion to the great man. ‘The latter, however, with the tact of a gentleman, rather 
rejected his addresses, I should rather say parried his atte mpts to close with him 
on some exclusive topic, so that seeing his lordship determined to keep the con- 
versation general and open to al! comers, he had to descend into the arena and 
take hischance. However, even here, he was determined to lead, and this it 
was which lead to the sparring I am going to describe. But it was all give and 
take with great cordiality for some time. until, from less to more, he began to 
disparage their drink, This was fairly passing the rubicon, for a more uncano- 
nical proceeding could scarcely be imagined, and a thing Mr. Clour could not 
stand by any manner of means, so the skirmish forthwith began. 

* Very weel, Doctor,”’ said he,—*‘ if ye will not make your tumbler according 
to Jemmy Bland’s advice and direction there (for your's wad no fuddle a pow- 
head), dinna give the drink an ill name, man.” 

**And that’s right too,” chimed in his lerdship,—“ you are chaplain to our 
corps, you know, Doctor, so I will give you a military maxim, which is always 
to keep in mind that a tumbler is the reverse of a field-piece, inasmuch that with 
the latter you should reduce the charge every round, but with the other the rule 
is to double it, man—to double it.” 

* True enough, my lord,” cried Clour, glorying in such an auxiliary, * as 
your simile is a strang ane, it will carry double, like the doctor's powney; so | 
will just take a ride aff it mysell—and secondly, as we say, you prime a “gun to 
Sire it aff, Doctor, but here, we fire away to prime ourselves ; so you being the 
greatest gun in company, should have the strongest charge ; therefore’°-—— 

“Oh, man, Clour,” said Mr. Bland. laughing. “ gie ower with yeer nonsense, 
and haud yeer tongue—you see the Doctor is mending his drink.” 

And so he was, smiling most graciously all the while; and by and by he 
opened, and became exce; lingly agreeable which he could always be when he 
chose ; although it did strike me now and the n, that he took more pains than | 
thought becoming in a clergyman to disclose how intimate he was with a number 
of the great and learned in the city of the palaces 

Now, old Clour, who reverenced no man exc ept for his virtues, being besides 
as sharp as a needle, saw this; so finding that the doctor was making his third 
tumbler and laughingly saying, ‘‘ that he really did think the whiskey was getting 
weaker, as his lordship had remarked,” he took his groumd to have a yerk at him 
sig ated aera” a the apn arena of sown bend 

g é ian a toon’s minister, 


To) 


might enable him to | 


to eschew the combat, and reining in, he wheeled to break a lance with the 
mild minister of the parish, the excellent Mr. Bland. 
“ Now, Mr. Bland—a-hem—you must pardon me if I do remark, that were 


Finding, however, that he had met his match in Mr. Clour, he speedily strove | regard to those of such incalculably greater importance, especially as the same 
| 


. . a 1 
| you net so old a man, I think I could give you some suggestions as to your styie 


of preaching, that would induce you to alter it for the better.” 


| Now this was altogether unexpected, and I thought extremely ill-judged ; but 


the truth was that, between the onset of Mr. Clour and the unusual beverage, 
the doctor had become flurried, and in his anxiety to escape from an unpleasant, 
had selected what, time and place considered, was unquestionably an all chosen 
topic. : } , 

Mr. Bland, in his mild gentlemanly way, but evidently surprised, said that 
old as he was he would be delighted to benefit by the learned Doctor's sugges- 
| tions. 

 A-hem—why, then, if you allow me the privilege of an old friend, I would 

' say that you preach too smoothly; that is, that although your sermons, from 
what I have heard of them, are excellent moral discourses’ 

“And is that sma’ praise !” struck in Mr. Clour. 

Doctor Soorock did not deign to notice the interruption, but went on.“ Ex- 
cellent moral discourses,—still they want what should be the essence of a ser- 
mon; and before I go further, let me tell you, that others have taken the same 

‘dangerous tone from you; there is your nephew, who I heard preach last 
| Sabbath but one—why, my friends, the Misses Skinflint—nicces, Mr. Brail of 
the great Jamaica Skinflints,—at the Sourbourg Cottage, said it was a sin to 
listen to him, he was so comfortable.” 

** With all submission, my dear Doctor Soorock,” said Mr. Bland, stung by 
allusion to his nephew, ** leave the friendless Dominie out, for he has no friends 
but myself that I ken 0’; and stick tome. According to my poor ability, I 
preach” 

Doctor Soorock waved him down with his hand, with the air of an arch- 
bishop. ‘ Your doctrine is orthodox, highly orthodox, I may not impugn 1t— 
certainly not; I only say that you dwell too little on the high and incomprehen- 
sible mysteries of our faith, which certainly no man can understand, and rather 

| delight yourself in” —— 

Mr. Bland, all gentle as he was, here broke in, for he had a spice of courage 
in him, that when he thought himself or friends unfairly attacked, never failed to 
prove sufficient for the occasion. 








Doctor Soorock, surprised at the interruption, made several attempts to go 
on, but Mr. Bland held his own with unlooked-for energy ; as he spoke as fol- 
lows :— 

“My dear doctor—you allow my doctrine to be orthodox, and I humbly trust 
it is so, and if I, living here ina beautiful pastoral country, amongst a happy 
and contented people, lean more to praising the Almighty for his goodness than 
bowing before his throne in dust and ashes, I hope I shall not be held guilty of 
any great crime ‘here! Here the fine old man pointed up towards Heaven, his 
face kindling as he spoke. ‘* When Moses Bland, my helper there, came to the 
kirk to preach the day you indicate, all nature was rejoicing. 

“Tt was a beautiful summer's day. I had scarcely ever seen the outline of 
the mountain so hard and clear and sharply defined, as it hove up and out, high 
into the cold pure blue of the cloudless sky. ‘The misty cap that usually con- 
ceals the bald peak yonder, had blown off before the fresh breeze that rustled 
cheerily among the twittering leaves; disclosing the grey scalp, the haunt of 
the gled and the eagle, with the glittering streaks of anmelted but not unsunned 
snow filling the wrinkle-like storm rifts; whose ice-fed streamlets loomed in 
the distance still and fixed like frozen gouts of pure sea foam, but lower down 
sparkled in the sun, flowing with a perceptible motion as if the hoary giant had 
been shedding glad tears of dropping diamonds. 

“Stull nearer, the silver chainlets of their many rills were welded into one 
small waterfall, that leapt from its rocky ledge, white as the wreaths that fed it ; 
bending and wavering in the breeze, and gradually thinning as it fell into the 
Grey Mare’s ‘Tail, until it blew off in smoke, and vanished altogether, scarcely 
moistening the black and mossgrown stones of the shallow basin beneath.— 

Jelow this, and skirting the dry region-of shingle, the paired moorfowl, for the 

cheepers hadna taken wing yet, were whirring amang the purple heather, that 
glowed under the bright sunlight. as if the mountain had been girdled in with a 
ruby zone ; while farther down, the sheep bleating to their lambs, powdered the 
whole green hillside, like pearls sprinkled on a velvet mantle 

* The kine were lowing in the valley, as they stood kneedeep in the cool burn, 
whisking away the flies, under the vocal shadow of the overhanging saughs 
The grey heron was floating above the spungy flows, from spring to spring, from 
one dark green tuft of rushes to another, so ghostlike, that you could not tell it 


from its shadow ; the birds were singing among the trees ; the very crackling of 


the furze pods in the sun had an exhilarating and joyous sound ; and the drowsy 
and moaning hum of the myriads of bees, that fluated into the wee auld kirk 
through the open window, from the plane trees that overshadowed it ; dangerous 
as the sound would hae been to a prosey preacher, on a sultry Sabbath,’’"—(here 
old Clour cocked his eye)—* it was but a soothing melody to me, for Moses 
was in the poopit, and I kenned there wad be nae sleeping there that day. There 
was happiness in the very cawing of the rooks in the auld trees of the kirkyard, 
as they peered at us with eyes askance, as much as to say, ‘ay, freens, there’s 
nae gun amang ye the day.’ 

“The farmers caine along cracking blithely as they looked over the sea of 
waving grain, now in ear, and fast bronzing under the genial sun, that covered 
the whole strath ; the trouts were glancing and louping at the gray flies and the 
ducks of the villagers were flaffing and squattering in the burn (ye’ll mind the 
plum* you lost your wig in, Doctor), where the lasses were washing their feet, 
glancing like silver among the sparkling wimples of the clear yet moss-browned 
water, and putting on their shoes and stockings, preparatory to their entering the 
sanctuary, therein differing from the heathen, who cast off their slippers at the 
threshold. Auld Widow Miller hersell, sober sedate body, was keckling with 
Tam Clink the blacksmith as she came along by the holly hedge; even the 
hard-worked carrier's horses, with their galled back and shoulders, and the very 
banes sticking through their flanks, were frisking awkwardly with their iron 
Joints (like so many of their wooden scaffold-supporting namesakes bewitched), 
in clumsey imitation of the beautiful filly there, and neighing on the other side 
of the hedge from you, speaking as plain as Balaam’s ass, that the Sabbath was 
for them also ; ay, when the very Spirit of God himself seemed visibly abroad on 
the smiling face of the glad earth, is it to be wondered at that a man of genius— 
na, Moses, ye needna blush—that an extempore preacher like him, should, with 
so much natural eloquence, have exclaimed, ‘ Shall all the beasts of the field, 
and fowls of the air, and fishes, yea, shall all creatures, animate or inanimate, 
praise the Lord for his goodness, with one universal burst of joy ; and shall man 
alone, while he worships with fear and trembling, not mingle with the groan of 
his just humiliation a shout of heartwarm and heartfelt gratitude to the Almighty 
Dispenser of all this happiness around him? ” 

There was a pause, that made the good old man turn round, startled apparent- 
ly at his own vehemence—* even at the sound himself had made.” 


‘*Oh, man, Pate Clour, what for hae ye let yeer auld frien mak siccan a fule | 


o’ himsell ? 


“Fule, Jemmy Bland !—fule !—ye ne’er were mair eloquent in your life.” | 


Then, aside—* Gie him the secondly, man—gie him the secondly—Ye've shaken 
him in his saddle already—so gie him the other devel, and ye’ll whammle him 
ootricht.” 

Doctor Soorock lay back, and covered his eyes with his hands. 

* Ye needua shut your een, friend Soorock,” said auld Clour, “ ye didna do 
sae when ye stopped the powney that very day amang the barefoot lasses Jemmy 
Bland was speaking 0’, some o’ them with their coats a gay thocht aboon their 


knees, Doctor, when the very dumb beast put ye to shame, as an inferior animal 
ance did a greater man; for drink he wadna.” 


But the Doctor was deaf for a minute—at length he said—“ Why, Mr. Bland, | 


what I meant, since you drive me to it, is, that listening to you, your flock may 

be apt to lapse into the grievous heresy of thinking that they can do something 

of themselves—that, in fact, they can in any way be instrumental in compassing 
| their own salvation.” 


** Safe us, Doctor,” rejoined Mr. Bland, “ dinna let you and me stick ourselves, 


like twa meikle bumbees upon preens, on the horns of the auld dilemma of pre- | 


destination and free-will; for ye ken that was what the de’il himself brack his 
shins out-owre. Na, na, I hae a way o’ my ain, when I am _ necessitated to 
touch on this and other deep matters, some o° them, which I darena mention 
here. ‘My friends,’ I say, ‘there are many things which I am forced to be- 
lieve, although I cannot understand them;’ and here I check their pride by 
calling their attention to the suffocating and crushing thought of the infinity of 
space, for instance, or of eternity, which our unaided reason compels us to be- 
lieve, although our limited faculties are unable to comprehend them. Na, to 
come nearer hame, guid folk, can the cleverest doubter among ye, explain to me 





Locke was his name, he did so too, and so did Bacon, and so did Newt 
mony others as great, ay, greater than they; and, my brethren, wh 
can reconcile his felt free agency with the prescience of the Almighty, 
all, notwithstanding, exert yourselves under this Godplanted consci 
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’ ; ; ; ee at least 
| in the compassing of your worldly affairs ; why will you not do the same with 


tremendous Being who hath propounded this awful doctrine, hath yet 
loving kindness, said, * whoever well, may take of the water of life freely.’ And 
, having told them this, what more can I say on the subject? Surely, instead of 
| puzzling myself and perplexing others about matters that God has not chosen ¢ 
| reveal, I cannot err greatly, if I sometimes veil my face and retreat from “eto 
| the thunders and darkness, and earthquake of Sinai, the Mountain of the Io... 
and wander away with my flock out of the bitterness, and acrid atmosphe 


in his 


40rd, 


: Te of 
the desert, ‘where the Heaven over our heads is brass, and the earth under our 


| feet iron, and the rain of the land powder and dust,’ into the quiet and fertile 
| valleys and pure skies of Canaan; and there, amongst the loveliness and fresh. 
| ness of nature, with hearts swelling with gratitude to Him, and love to on 
brethren of mankind, dwell on His attributes of goodness and mercy, with mixed 
| adoration and trembling, and endeavour to sing his praises, and with the glo- 
| rious imagery of David, while preaching up honesty and morality—ay, you may 
| smile Doctor Soorock—and brotherly love and charity, and employing myself i; 
comforting the distressed, in relieving the needy, and in smoothing the dying 
| sinners’ pillow—I may err—Heaven knows I may err—but I am not convince; 
| that I do so.” 
| But J am,” quoth Soorock ; “Sand from what I know and have heard q; 
| Sourbourg Cottage, it really is scandalous, that in place of stirring the hearts of 
| your flock by alarming their fears, you send them away as happy and contentey 
| from the kirk as’’—— 
| ‘ Hoot, toot !”—Here Mr. Clour laid down his pipe, and puffed out a whole 
| cloud at the Doctor. as if he had fired a gun at him—* Hoot, toot! would yoy 
| have auld Jemmy Bland there, and his young helper, preach up damnation to the 
haill parish to pleasure two auld hornfisted hoolats? | Maybe Corbie wad be the 
| better name. Why, let me tell you, friend Soorock, it is you, and the like of 
you, who, with the best intentions—for mind I'll no deny you the merit of ineay- 
ing well—do more injury to religion in the general, than many scoffers. Fir.; 
of all, you preach owre lang—nae sermon is worth a button that is langer thay 
| half an hour, or three quarters at the vera outside—for a sermon can only he 
called good in the ratio of the good it does. Noo, Doctor, dinna interrupt me— 
itis your congregation that are to judge o’ this, and no you ;—nine men oot 
ten, wha preach mair than three quarters of an hour at a time, do sae rather | 
magnify themselves, if the truth were known—I’ll no be interrupted, Docto;— 
than to edify their hearers. A good practical sermon should be like a jigot o° 
wee blackfaced Highland mutton, short in the shank, and pithy, and nutritious. 
which every body can digest something o’ frae the fistling restless callant, with g 
clue in his breeks, till the auld staid elder, who hears ye out as steadily—teuch 
as ben-leather though you may be—as if his tail were Tam Clink’s anvil. But 
if you cram the lieges until they yawn again, wi’ a lang metaphysical discourse, 
| however good and orthodox it may be, of an hour and a half for instance, it be- 
comes, through their sheer weariness and physical lassitude, as useless ta them 
as ane o° your flummery, fusionless, fashionable volavents ; that only fashes folk 
to swallow, blaws them up wi’ wind, and sours upon their stomach when a’s 
dune. But that’s no the warst o’t, for you preach up such an unattainable 
standard of faith and conduct in these dreigh discourses o’ yours, that no humble- 
minded man can ever hope to reach unto it. Why, the very last time I heard 
you hold forth, you worked away a haill hour in building up such a beautifal and 
heavenly-minded character, that an angel might have had some sma’ ehance of 
| copying it, but no mere mortal; and then, as if to deprive even the best of your 
hearers—if any one ¢here could have been audacious enough to dream of coming 
up to your description—you finished by telling them—‘ ay if they were even all 
this and mair, vet if they wanted an incomprehensible something,’ that you your- 
self did not seem to understand weel—at least you failed to make me do sae— 
‘all was in vain,’ —they were in a state of utter and hopeless condemnation.” 

Here the Doctor tried to break in, but Clour kept the lead gallantly. “ In- 
deed, so far as I see, your object is to get people into an enthusiastical fermenta- 
tion, as if their minds were to be purified, and racked clear, on the principle of a 
brewer's vat, or as if you were endeavouring to make all parishioners utterly 
miserable here, to ensure them happiness hereafter—and you see the issue 
Your hearers are now reduced to the soured, the gaizened, and the girning 
fulk who are never happy so loug as they think they have the smallest chance ot 
being saved, while you have driven forth all decent and believing men and 
women, who have mar sense than follow a shepherd who never leads them to 
the breezy hillside, nor the verdant meadow, nor the cool brook, nor the shady 
grove, nor gives them a taste of milk and honey—(oh, man, do you ever read th 
Psalms of David ?)—but either keeps pouter-poutering with them down in th 
mountain-shadowed abyss, among the bogs, and ditches, and moss-hags, wher 
the diel digs his peats frae, in Slough of Despond: until they catch the rot of 
the sowl, and perish miserably in the mud of hypochondriasm—dear me, I’m 
almost breathless wi’ that lang sentence—or whistles them away up amang the 
flint-sharp pinnacles on the cauld misty heights of abstruse speculation, until 
mony o’ them soar into the clouds, and flee oot o’ sicht a’thegither, far beyond 
the attraction of this sublunary sphere ; while you brand us of moderate opinions 
who inhabit the pleasant hillside between the two extremes, as castaways, living 
in the gall of bitterness and bond of iniquity. Oh, man, Soorock’’—(forgetting 
the Doctor in his excitement)—** you ought to have been a Bramin, man, a 
Hindu Bramin, and to have broadly, and at ance, told the people that, to be sure 
of heaven, there was nae recipe so efficacious as swinging by a hook through 
their flesh, at the end of a lang pole, or the High Church doctrine of their creed, 
by driving tenpenny nails into their doups.” 

‘But then,” said Dr. Soorock, imploringly—‘ but then see the immorality 
that prevails here—the laxity of morals amongst the women.” 

“Hoot, gae wa wi’ your laxity o’ the women; they wad be ticht aneuch, 
were it no for the men; and dinna speak of immorality here, so long as such 
streams of abominations are running down the streets of your own town. If a 
puir lassie makes a slip ona sliddery hill-side in the gloamin’ hereawa, wou!’ 
you have us drive the creature demented a’thegither, by never ceasing to inveig" 
against the enormity of the sin until she was driven forth in desperation to 1n- 
crease the already overswollen mass of profligacy that putrifies the very air o! 
your great cities! Na, na; we reprimand her weel, and tell her, after the man- 
ner of our great exemplar, to ‘ go and sin no more ;’ and if ony thing comes 0, 
we cooper a’ things wi’ a marriage, man—a wee ahint-hand whiles, I'll no deny ; 
but, nevertheless, mony a musfortunate puir thing leeves to be a creditavle 
mother of a family, when, by harsh treatment—-God help us—she might, after 
a life of unutterable depravity, have been left to perish the death of a harlot in 
a lazar-house.”’ a 

The Doctor now seemed persuaded that he had no chance; and as he really 
was a worthy man at bottom, he set himself to propitiate the minister of Thistle- 
doup, although he somewhat missed his mark at first. 

‘“* Well, well, Mr. Bland and Mr. Clour, we shall not say any thing more on 
those subjects just now. We are old friends ; and if we differ from one anot=er, 
let us have the charity to believe that we do so, conscientiously. We are avid 
friends, especially Mr. Clour there and myself. You were at the Marischa 
College in such a year, Mr. Clour ?” 

‘*T was sae,”’ said the latter, dryly enough. 

‘‘T knew it—in auld Thingamy’s class ?” 

‘*Yes,”’ responded once more the indomitable old man. 

‘«T was quite and entirely certain of it. And so was I, man—so was I. 
| let us take a glass of toddy together; for noo, since I remember, I mind you 
weel.”’ 

“It's mair than Ido you,” quoth the inexorable minister of Thistledoup— 
“it’s mair than I do you. There were two Clours that year in auld Thingamy $ 
class. There was Scoonrel Clour and myself: it maun hae been Scoonre! 
Clour that ye kenned.” 

« This was a settler, and his lordship now interposed between the mental 
gladiators. . 
| Never mind, Dr. Soorock—never mind our friend of Thistledoup—his bark : 
war than his bite. And, Mr. Clour, keep the peace, man; ye’re as venomous 
as an adder the nicht.” 
| Here, lassie,” quoth Mr. Bland, anxious to abet his lordship in his desire '° 
| restore harmony—* Here, lassie, bring some more hot water.” ™ 
| “Trather think some of our friens have had plenty and to spare of that already, 
quoth his lordship slyly. “* But so be it: Come away, we'll tak another bit tum- 
bler—that’s it.”’ 

And once more, as if with one accord, we all bowled along among indifferen 
| subjects: and I do not remember ever spending a pleasanter or more intellectual 
evening. hard 
| Soon after this, my dear old mother, my uncle, and the Hudsons, with Ric vata 
| Phantom, Esq.. whose friends, although respectable, were poor, and easily sil 

suaded to part with him, joined us; and Mr. Hudson's beautiful seat was 4 . 
| of great gaiety for the remainder of the summer. At length we all comme a 
| Liverpool; and, sometime after, our party tore themselves from their cea 


! 
} . = -a-mile 
| friends, and we removed with my uncle to our house, situated about half-a-t 
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aa ohm s, had pur- 
the nature of the magnetic influence, to gang nae farther, or the principle of | from Ballywindle ; for the old gentleman, as a climax to his kindness, had Pp 


animal life, or the power of gravitation? No, yeu cannot! therefore you sce 


there are mysteries at every step, ay, at the very threshold, that are all too 
high for us, and this is ane o° them; but after mature reflection, I believe it also 
from the conviction of my judgment; and a chiel that kenned a thing or twa, 





* Plum-a deep pool, or hole excavated by the eddies of a stream. 


: od us on 
chased a beautiful small estate, close to his own, with which he presente d us ( 


| our wedding-day. He and my mother occupy the family mansion of a fl 
| dle; and, to tell the truth, my wife and I are more there than at home. + a0 
| Dicky, the old man has corrupted him altogether, and he is his constant er n 

nion on his little Irish pony. He speaks with a much stronger brogue even “- 
| my uncle—sat which the latter is so delighted, that he has sunk cio ™ 
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coguent with the stores of treasured wisdom, and to whom the same question 


name of the little fellow ; so that, when he comes of age, he will have a com- | very delightful. 
ortable nest-egg to depend upon. 
“* Oliver has now his flag, and commands at —— ; and De Walden. Sir 
Henry Oakplank—I beg his pardon—soon after the action related, was made 
ymmander, and eventually Post. 
~ He was recently ordered home, and allowed to call at Havannah, and to give 
\ademoiselle Sophie and Monsieur Duquesne a passage in his ship, but hie some- 
‘hat infringed the Admiral’s license, by converting the Mademmiselie Duquesne 
‘to Lady Oakplank before embarking. ‘They paid us a Visit Lumediately after 
peng paid off, on his arrival in England, and are now rusticating in Switzerland, | 
on a visit to his ill-fated mother’s relations. 
id Davy Doublepipe has inherited a goodly sum of money from Alderman | «J think Crabbe and Southey are something alike ; but Crabbe’s poems are | 
sprawl, a kinsman of his, and is now the jnaster of a fine London ship in the | founded on observation and real life—Southey’s on fancy and books. In facility | 
amaica trade, as kind to his passengers, from all accounts, as he used to be to | they are equal, though Crabbe's English io ot enetes not upon a level with 
nis brother officers and shipmates. — ; Southey’s, which is next door to faultless. But in Crabbe there is an absolute | 
| trequently hear from my Jamaica friends, who are prosperous and happy, | defect of the high imagination ; he gives me little or no pleasure : yet, no doubt, | 


and Lastado has settled _ oh so as to take Mr. M s place in the manage- ' he has much power of a certain kind, and it is good to cultivate, even at some | 
went of the business at Havannah, and so far as I can learn his heart is none pains, a catholic taste in literature. I read all sorts of books with some pl 











But he must not leave it for others to do; for some recasting 
and 9 condensation would be required; and literary executors make sad 
wor 

* What is it that Mr. Landor wants to make him a poet? His powers are cer- 
tainly very considerable, but he seems to be totally deficient in that modifying 
faculty, which compresses several units into one whole. The truth is, he does 
not possess imagination in its highest form, that of stamping il pi nell’ uno. 
Hence his poems, taken as wholes, are unintelligible ; you have eminences ex- 
cessively bright, and all the ground around and between them in darkness. | 


Besides which, he has never learned, with all his energy, how to write simple , 
and lucid English.” 











Margaret and St. John, they had discovered 400 persons to have voted as in- 





habitants, not one of whom could be found to exist there. But no evidence 
could now overcome the public exhaustion on the subject. Sawbridge moved, 
**that the members be returned.” Pitt moved a short adjournment. His mo- 
tion was negatived, and the minister was unexpectedly left in a minority of 
124 to 162. Next day, Lord Hood and Fox were declared members for West- 
minster, 

‘The next measure of the Minister was his bill for Parliamentary Reform. The 
subject has a revived interest to us, from the contrast of Pitt’s plan with the 
sweeping performance of our own day. Previously to laying his sentiments be- 
fore the House, he communicated them to the King, who replied by the follow- 
ing manly, clear, and conscientious letter. 

“I have received Mr. Pitt's paper, containing the heads of his plan for Par- 
liamentary Reform, which I look on a8 a mark of attention. I should have de- 
layed ackuowledging the receipt of it till I saw him on Monday, had not his letter 
expressed that there is but one issue of the business he could look upon as fatal, 
the possibility of the measures being rejected by the weight of those who are 





the worse Of nie ene As for Massa Quacco, he installed himself as | except modern sermons and treatises on political economy.” 
utler, Without thinking it at all necessary to ask any questions. He certainly “ Lord Byron. as , , ani , ‘ >| 
rakes more liberty with me than any other servant, and makes his remarks very raises Horace Wal, pepe! A se pe Get es 3 Bry setae 
‘eely.—* Ah, massa, lucky for you, you touch in dat river wid de little felucea.”’ | 7; nT P be agee menitge cig b et 7 ave 
wey ine Master Quacco ?” ; * | Upon which I venture to remark, first, that 1 do not believe that Lord Byron | 
“Ae el ee : ; ; spoke sincerely ; for [ suspect that he made a tacit exception in favour of him- 
“Oh! ter See et rg se bs Bey $e one » sane if ar self at least ;—secondly, that it is a miserable mode of comparison which does 
had oe pre tp pay ace dao yenogge aad ent Ay pe ania not rest on difference of kind. It proceeds of envy and malice and detraction 
speak Englis, 8 . gen on. Se ; ve sun could be per | to say that A. is higher than B., unless you show that they are in pari materia ; 
sade to sine upon him sometime—Ah ! almost more better countree as Jamaica, —thirdly, that the ‘Mysterious Mother’ is the must disgusting, detestable, vile 
s L yi pores screen cle | = in ae EE Tren but Ib composition that ever came from the hand of man. No one with a spark of 
pes be ody on boahd Mas b 7 mes ors " Hav a og rv pe | true manliness, of which Horace Walpole had none, could have written it. As 
and trust ” aol seat alti iene wane aS - pe ngpelivmsntngeedlicacd if bE “y to the blank verse, it is indeed better than Rowe’s and Thomson's, which was 
ny jonger, 4 1 nore you may amuse yourself by haul- | execrably bad :—any approach, therefore, to the manner of the old dramatists 


it soiling down at leisure : w F 2E ; ; : ag he ‘ 
ug lu, and coiling leisure : for here we are at last, at the End of was of course an improvement; but the loosest lines in Shirley are superior to 
THE CRUISE OF THE MIDGE, Walpole’s best.” 


a <—— . 

Rin a al ‘ sae * Lewis’s ‘ Jamaica Journal’ is delightful: it is almost the only unaffected | 
SPEC IMENS OF THE TABLE TALK OF THE LATE book of travels or touring I have read of late years. You have the man him- 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. self, and not an inconsiderable man,—certaialy a much finer mind than I sup- 
2 vols. London: Murray. posed before from the perusal of his romances, &c. It is by far his best work, 
With all our reverence for Coleridge, we cannet but regret that some judicious | and will live and be popular. Those verses on the Hours are very pretty ; but 
iiend did not pass an anxious eye over the manuscript of this work before it | the Isle of Devils is, like his romances,—a fever dream—horrible, without point 

was given to the public. By such a friend, we do not mean merely a man capa- | or terror.” 
e of estimating his fine and original mind, but such a one as, having no party 
, political bias, would have considered the question exclusively in reference to 
sfame. We were quite startled at the crude bald dogmatism, which we found 
pon occasions reverently set down here—so utterly opposed to Coleridge's con- 
qliatory and gentle nature. We do not urge this against the compiler, to whom 
we willingly acknowledge ourselves much indebted, but we regret it,—although, 


—~——- 


WILLIAM PITT. 
Continued from the last Albion. 
On the 18th of May, 1784, the new Parliament, returned by the new patriot- 
ism of the nation, assembled. Pitt stood in the most unrivalled rank of public 


pposed to be connected with Government. Mr. Pitt must recollect, that 
though I have ever thought it unfortunate that he had early engaged himself in 
this measure, yet that I have ever said, that as he was clear of the propriety of 
the measure, he ought to lay his thoughts before the House. And that, out of 
personal regard to him, I should avoid. giving any opinion to any one, on the 
opening of the door to Parliamentary Reform, except to him. ‘Fherefore, I am 
certain Mr. Pitt cannot suspect my having influenced any one on the occasion. 
If others choose, for base ends, to impute such conduct to me, I must bear it as 
former false suggestions. Indeed, ona question of such magnitude, I should 
think very ill of any man who took a part of either side without the maturest 
consideration, and who would suffer his civility to any one to make him vote 
contrary to his own opinion. The conduct of some of Mr. Pitt’s most intimate 
friends on the Westminster scrutiny shows there are questions men will not by 
friendship be biassed to adopt.” 

Pitt had adopted this subject early. In 1782, he had moved for a committee 
to consider the state of the representation. In 1783, he had moved several re- 
solutions as the basis of his plan. In both years he failed. His purpose now 
was to bring in a bill realizing his idea of a true House of Commons—an as- 
sembly freely elected, between whom and the mass of the people there was the 
closest union, and most perfect sympathy. Pitt's conceptions on this paramount 
topic are of the first importance. His speech may be thrown into a succession 
of principles. ‘ Universal suffrage is a wild and impracticable notion. It was 
an indisputable doctrine of constitutional antiquity, that the state of the repre- 
sentation might be changed by the change of circumstances. From the reign 
of Edward I., the earliest period in which distinct descriptions of men could 
be traced in the representation, to that of Charles II., there were few reigns in 
which the representation bad not varied. The successive kings exercised a 
power of summening, or not summoning, as they pleased, acting always on the 
principle that the places should have such a population as entitled them to send 
members to parliament. As one borough decayed, and another arose, the one 





honour. Atthe London election he was put in nomination, without his know- 
ledge, and the show of hands was in his favour. He was strongly solicited to 
stand for Bath, which had been represented by his father. Similar solicitations 
came from other leading quarters. But his academic recollections determined 
him in favour of the University. His opponents at Cambridge were ‘Townshend 
and Mansfield, the former a Lord of the Admiralty, and the latter Solicitor- 
General under the Coalition Ministry, and both representing the University in 
the late Parliament, a claim which, with both Oxford and Cambridge, is in gene- 
ral equivalent to possession. Pitt defeated them both, and not merely defeated 
them, but brought in his friend Lord Euston. Even this evidence of public 
feeling, in its most distinguished places, was perhaps inferior to the general and 
y note down some brief and disjointed sentences ; and the result, where in- spontaneous confidence which displayed itself in the number of actual applica- 
: . tions made to him to recommend candidates, and the utter exclusion from Par- 
ed memory does not enable us to piece out the imperfections of the record, by . wd 

ay cae ; ol ; be: | liament of no less than 160 of the decided Opposition, many of them individuals 

ierence to his published works, is a sort of pamican—a compressed essence, | ‘ . ; 
f eke : . ; | of the most powerful connexion, of large property, and hereditary influence. 
lesome, and under circumstances serviceable, but wanting all the fine and | : ; 
. : tee pall 2 But their crime with the nation was unanswerable ; they were enemies of the 
cate flavour of the meat on which this Cesar fed us. But enough of this. : 

: 5 aie . a a _. | man whose talents and services England had proved, and delighted to honour. 

\\e are quite sure our readers would infinitely prefer listening to ‘* the old man To thos bite sustinsnles were edited leta Uitte, Chane Cheeta Wee 
ent,” than to our idle talk, and therefore we conclude. For their present | — a 2 - Me - ' Jee s ~ jee a I ” No th a siden f his 
ysfaction we have strung together those passages wherein he spoke of his | °° ™Possivie to Coudt as to deny their value. | lord sorta, in the | = 
‘emporaries ; the more generally interesting perhaps, though by no means defeat, pronounced him, * born a minister.” Gibbon, with eloquent panegyric, 
: ee ‘ 8 y ; gr T Brom oka, declared, * that, in all his researches in ancient and modern history, he had no 
er part of the work, to which, of course, we shall again refer. ; : ; nde lenailiia anaes os 
~ Sir Joumee Meals » is the &k ‘ f te He i le- | here met with his parallel, no where found a man who, at so young a period of 
: James Mackintosh isthe king of the men of talent. e is a most ele ; ; ‘ 
‘ . ; x “ | life, had so important a trust reposed in him, and which he discharged with so 
gant converser. How well I remember his giving breakfast to me and Sir Hum- | : . ; ~ 

alee Tee : ‘ hawd : 1g | much credit to himself, and so much advantage to the kingdom. 
phry Davy, at that time an unknown young man, and our having a very spiritec Ww d : 
gre 3 i 1 w is 1 ; 7 e€ may now proceed more rapidly through the next ten years. Pitt was 

‘bout Locke and Newton, and so forth! When Davy was gone, Mackintosh “a 
, pode henceforth umlisputed minister, and his ability was to be exercised less in re- 
to me, ‘ That’s a very extraordinary young man; but he has gone wrong on re : ome 
inte.” Met D wes, at that time ot leest, a men of genius: and I doukt | “US Opposition than in developing the resources of the State. The chief oc- 
cM $ av y i § ] Py . . r 
‘\ OO te ee - 0 ae , currences which marked this tranquil period were the Westminster scrutiny, the 
lackintosh ever heartily appreciated an eminently original man. He is un- " 
: : ti : ise Mae 68 a Mect-s0te ws new plan of Finance, and the question of the Regeucy. 
ommncehy Sawtere Sh Kis CwlEn WW His Het We eS ee The Westminster election of 1784 will long continue memorable in our popu- 

‘er all his fluency and brilliant erudition, you can rarely carry off any thing 
vorth preserving. You might not improperly write on his forehead, * Warehouse 

et!’ He always dealt too much in generalities for a lawyer. He is deficient 

power in applying his principles to the points in debate. I remember Robert 
‘with had much more logical ability ; but Smith aimed at conquest by any gla- 

torial shift; whereas Mackintosh was uniformly candid in argument. Iam 
sseaking now from old recollections.” 

* Canning is very irritable, surprisingly so for a wit who is always giving such 
lard knocks. He should have put on an ass’s skin before he went into parhia- 
went. Lord Liverpool is the single stay of this ministry: but he is not a man 

{adirecting mind. He cannot ride on the whirlwind. He serves as the isth- 

sto connect one half of the cabinet with the other. He always gives you 
‘ie common sense of the matter, and in that it is that his strength in debate 


consideration, it appears necessarily to have arisen out of the very duty he 
had undertaken. Coleridge did not talk—he discoursed; he never delivered 
himself in hard, brief, crushing sentences, iike Johnson, which a man might 
carry away whole and compact as a piece of marble; he was not a man merely 


vould always suggest the same traia of thought; his conversation if it is to be 
« called, was a self-evolved speculation of the moment, a thinking aloud. It 
+quired almost as comprehensive a mind as his own to follow out his chain of 
easoning—his linked subtleties ; and no man that ever lived, not Coleridge him- 
vif, could have recorded it fully and faithfully two hours after. The necessary 

sequence was, that his companion, however anxious and scrupulous, could 





| rapid and rational proceedings of later times. 
markable election began. 

| and Fox. 
| by the act of the high bailiff, who naturally conceived that he had n 
protract the election beyond the period when the writs were retuMmable. At 
this time Lord Hood was at the head of the poll, 6694; Fox second, 6233 ; 
and Sir Cecil Wray last, 5998. The defeated candidate pronounced that a 
large number of Fox's voters were fictitious, and demanded a scrutiny. The 
high bailiff granted it ; and making a declaration to that effect, the sheriffs pro- 
ceeded to the scrutiny. Fox inthe mean time took his seat for the Scotch 
burghs of Tain, Kirkwall, &c. 
May, Fox made his complaint, that the representation of the people was incom- 
plete, from the want of a return of two members for Westminster, and gave 
* | sometimes fear the Duke of Wellington is too much disposed to imagine, | notice of a motion for bringing the conduct of the high bailiff before the House. 
\nat he can govern a great nation by word of command, in the same way in 
which he governed a highly disciplined army. He seems to be accustomed to, 
ind to despise, the inconsistencies, the weaknesses, the bursts of heroism fol- | general sense of ridicule, of which he was so great a master. 
owed by prostration and cowardice, which invariably characterise all popular | honourable gentleman’ (Fox), said he ‘* panegyrizes his India Bill. 
forts. He forgets that, after all, it is from such efforts that all the great and | his firmness, since it overthrew him. 
¢ institutions of the world have come : and that, on the other hand, the dis- | bear all responsibility on the subject. This would be a new source of panegyric, 








cline and organization of armies have been only like the flight of the cannon- | if, in the next sentence, he had not made the unlucky discovery, that the re- 
There can be no responsibility in having 
“Horne Tooke was pre-eminently a ready-witted man. He had that clearness | merely brought a billinto Parliament. There he triumphs securely. But there 


val, the object of which is destruction.” | sponsibility amounts to nothing. 
Pp y 


which is founded on shallowness. 

you all that he himself knew. or meant, with great completeness. His voice was | no immunity—the responsibility of character. 
very fine, and his tones exquisitely discriminating. His mind had no progression unanswerably, been brought to the test. ! 
ordevelopement. All that is worth any thing (and that is but little) in the Di- | of the public, and been unanimously found guilty.” 
versions of Purley is contained in a short pamphlet-letter which he addressed to 


gression beyond the pamphlet; at last, a quarto volume, I believe, came out; 
and yet, verily, excepting Morning Chronicle lampoons and political insinuations, 
‘here was no addition to the argument of the pamphlet. It shows a base and | 


and unfortunate administration together.” 


On the meeting of Parliament on the 18th of 


This subject mingled itself with the speeches of Opposition on the address, ! 
when Pitt enlivened the debate with some of those vigorous appeals to the | 
The * Right 
I admire 
But he goes further, and boldly offers to 


He doubted nothing; and, therefore, gave | is a responsibility, and of a heavier kind tuo, for which he has no courage, and 

That has largely, effectually, 
He has been tried before the tribunal n 
Of Lord North’s speech ' invention in the whole history of money, is probably due to the Italian republics ; 
he said, ** That, approving of all that the noble lord had charged on the late 
Mr. Dunning ; then it was enlarged to an octavo, but there was not a foot of pro- | Parliament, he must vindicate it for the sake of one act, an act fit to cover its 
| multitude of sins; that it had put an end to the noble lord's unfortunate war 


To Mr. Adam, who had talked of “the check given to Ministers by the | country of commerce. 


was abolished, and the other invested with the right of returning members. The 
House of Commons did not always consist of the same number, nothing prevent- 
| ing the executive from varying the numbers, but the Actof Union. In the 
seventeenth century, the Crown had ceased to call upon seventy-two boroughs, 
thirty-six of which, after the Restoration, petitioned for their franchises, which 
were granted ; the other thirty-six remained disfranchised.”’ 

His plan was this, thirty-six decayed boroughs, each sending two members, 
should no longer elect, and that in their room the different counties and the me- 
tropolis should elect seventy-two members, as a just ceunterpoise between 
county and borough representatives, without increasing the number of the mem- 
bers. Copyholders should vote as well as freeholders for counties. On other 
| boroughs in the lapse of time becoming decayed, the reduction toa certain num- 
| ber of houses being the criterion of the decay, the members were to be trans- 
| ferred to populous places furnishing no members. But all compulsion in both 
instances was to be avoided, and no old borough was to be disfranchised, or new 
place authorized to elect, but with its own spontaneous application. But 
boroughs being, in many cases, a species of valuable inheritance and private 
property, and as the voluntary surrender of their rights was not to be expected 
without a compensation, the establishment of a fund was proposed for the pur- 
pose of purchasing those franchises. 

‘The value of this plan,” says Pitt, ** is, that while it recognizes the natural 
necessity for change as time requires, it prevents that change from being rash, 

violent, or hurtful to private property. ‘The provisions of the act were to be 
brought into practice, not till they were called for by the necessity of the times. 
But a clear and permanent rule for improvement in the representation was es- 
tablished, applicable to all times, but giving no countenance to chimerical 
| schemes of reform. ‘The purpose of the whole being to provide for the repairs 
| of the constitution without deranging its principles, and forming between the 
representatives and the represented that bond of sympathy, which, as far as 











| lar records for its perseverance, its violence, and its general contrast to the more human foresight could extend, was the best security for rendering the constitu- 
On the first of April, this re- | tion immortal.” 
The candidates were Lord Hood, Sir Cecil Wray, , Pitt has been charged by later theorists with insineerity on this subject. But 
It did not close till the 17th of May! and even then was closed alone 


The motion, after a long debate, was negatived by 248 to 170. 


the charge is alien to the whole character of his public life. No minister that 


power to | England ever saw, was more frank, broad, and unhesitating, in his public ob- 


jects. Even his just reliance on his great abilities rendered the cautious and 
timid proceedings of others unnecessary to his government. The distinction 
between his plan and that which has followed, is perfectly clear. The instant 
extinction of the boroughs—their compulsory extinction; the absence of all 
compensation, even where the rights had already been recognised in the form of 
property ; and above all, the throwing the representation into the hands of the 
ten-pound voters ; place the two plans as far from each in principle and practice, 
as reform from revolution. 

A plan of still higher importance, and sanctioned by success, was the es- 
tablishment of the Financial System. On this topic so much has been talk- 
ed and vo little understood, that some slight detail may be advantageous- 
ly given. 

In the early times of England, the public debts were regarded as the personal 
debts of the king. The king frequently borrowed money for public purposes 
upon his private credit, from both foreigners and subjects. ‘This plan often re- 
duced the monarch to extreme difficulties. Henry III., Edward IIJ., and 
Henry V. pawned their royal jewels, and even tae crown. Some of Henry 
III.’s debts were discharged by Parliament, the first instance of such a pay- 
ment. Richard II. had attempted to raise £60,000 upon security of Parlia- 
ment, but the attempt failed. In the subsequent reigns money was obtained by 
the king on subsidies granted by Parliament, which money was repaid when the 
subsidies had come in. The system of funding, the most curious and fortunate 


those little centres where ability and necessity combined, threw out so many of 
the most important lights of modern civilisation. ‘The loan of money on na- 
tional credit, recognised by a transferable sign entitling the holder to a certain 
interest, was common on the Continent before it was adopted in the great future 
But the new and extraordinary excitement given to 


unpoetical mind to convert so beautiful, so divine, a subject as language into the | Westminster election,” he retorted, ‘that he could not help congratulating | England by the full acknowledgment of civil rights, and the ascendency of pro- 


Vehicle or make-weight of political squibs. 


philosophy of language by what is, in fact, only a mere accident of its history. | thousand votes on the opposite side. 

His abuse of Harris is most shallow and unfair. Harris, in the Hermes, was | escapes from this fact ! 

moral and metaphysical causes and conditions of it, &c. Horne Tooke, in pleased to — the powers of popular frenzy ! 

Writing about the formation of words only, thought he was explaining the philo- | points,” said Pitt. 

Sophy of language, which is a very different thing. In point of fact, he was | has to contend with the powers of public office, 

very shallow in the Gothic dialects.” | vours to subvert Government. 
“Spurzheim is a good man, and I like him ; but he is dense, and the most ig- | 


Why! 


norant German I ever knew.” | Pe 
: Burke was, indeed, a great man. No one ever read history so philosophi- 
Caily as he seems to have done. ha! 
ciples with some sordid interest, panic of property, jacobinism, é&ec., he was a 
Mere dinner bell. 
Writings, 
He would } 
‘es, a8 Fox and Pitt, men of much inferior minds in all respects.” 


seen and condemned his conduct. 


Nevertheless, let us heartily acknowledge his transcendant greatness. | unanimity when nothing else can command it.” 


Th Know very well—shallow streams, and clear because they are shallow. | not confined to Westminster, but extending to the remotest corners of the island 
“ete was great goodness about him. | to which his partialities had not formerly gone. 
“T think Wordsworth possessed more of the genius of a great philosophic | Via prima salutis, 
poet than any man I ever knew, or, as I believe, has existed in England since | Quod minime reris, Graja pandetur ab urbe. 
“ton; but it seems to me that he ought never to have abandoned the contem- | 
Piative position which is peculiarly—perhaps J might say exclusively—fitted for 
“um. His proper title is Spectator ab extra. \ y . 
of How can I wish that Wilson should cease to write what so often soothes | alike of its principles and its powers. 
wigs uspends my bodily miseries, and my mental conflicts ! 
how m reckless spending of talent, aye, and of genius, too, in his I know not 
“ Many years’ management of Blackwood! If Wilson cares for fame, for 
+. , Uring place and prominence in literature, he should now, I think, hold his 
“ahd, and say, as he well may,— 
** Militari non sine gloria : 
Nunc arma defunctumque bello 
op Barbiton hic paries habebit.” 
Wor three volumes collected out of the magazine by himself would be | re 


it was well entitled to * pursue the triumph and partake the gale.’” He con 


the late dissolution. 
| immediate return of the two members for Westminster.” 
| lasted eight months and was expected to last two years longer! 


which was thrown out by 174 to 135. In March, Lord Muncaster brought in 


All that is true in Horne Tooke’s | him on the happy faculty of extracting victory from defeat, or discovering an 
took is taken from Lennep, who gave it for so much as it was worth, and never | unanimous return, while they were in the very act of enquiring why no return 
pretended to make a system of it. Tooke affects to explain the origin and whole | had been made, and finding that the unanimity was to be balanced by many 
But what were the honourable member's 
Why, that the candidate (Fox) had to contend with 
dealiug—not very profoundly, it is true,—with the philosophy of language, the | the powers of public office, the powers of the India Company, and what he was 
I shall enlighten him on those 
“* The right honourable gentleman has to lament that he 
Because he endea- 
He has to lament that he has to contend with 
the East India Company, because he has endeavoured to seize upon their pro- 
| perty, and to violate their most sacred rights ; and he has to lament that he has 
| to contend with popular frenzy, as he terms it, because the people at large have 
Yet, until he could associate his general prin- | - on ~~ Ate — - —_ Sepeenenes.guete- 

’ man has had to fight for him, is not noticed. The degree of influence used in 
“ ; his favour has not been observed upon, nor any respect paid to those charms 
Hence you will find so many half truths in his speeches and | 1:0) alone can supersede every other consideration among us all, and command 
This sarcasm alluded to the id . 
ave been more influential if he had less surpassed his contempora- | Duchess of Devonshire, and some other bustling women, who, as it was express- | first administration, in 1716, was to bring in the crowning principle of the sink- 
ed, “ more distinguished for rank and beauty than for delicacy and propriety of | ing fund. 
I cannot say that I thought Mr. Horner a man of genius. He seemed to me | conduct,” had canvassed for Fox in Westminster. After having raised the uni- 
Se one of those men who have not very extended minds, but who know what | yergal laugh by this sally, he adverted to ** the other glories of the candidate, as 


His success at Ross and Kirkwall ought not to be denied its share of praise, 


| cluded by a grave scorn of Opposition, and a full and contemptaous defiance 
On the division, the address was carried f é 
Yet what a waste, | by 282 to 114—a commanding majority, which fully vindicated the wisdom of | Taxes were a formidable test of popularity, and even Walpole himself, on his 


The Westminster scrutiny was terminated by the public weariness. In 
| February 1784, Welbore Ellis moved, that the high bailiff should make “ an 
The scrutiny had 
Pitt, con- 
| ceiving that the House ought to sustain its original act, resisted the motion, 


testantism in 1688, made the nation eager to avail itself of all continental ad- 
vantages. ‘The first shape of stock in this country, was in annuities granted 
for lives, or for a certain number of years. But the applicability of the princi- 
ple on a more extensive scale was soon obvious. and on the advance of addi- 
tional sums by the stockholders, the annuities were made perpetual, for the first 
time, in 1695. This change produced, of course, a corresponding change in 
the source from which the interest was paid, and the taxes, originally raised 
only for the time, were now made perpetual. Still the method was compara- 
tively rude. An account was kept of each successive loan, and of the taxes 
raised for the payment of its interest; and when the product of those taxes 
was found to give a surplus, that surplus was applied, in general, to diminishing 
the principal of the particular loan. But this contrivance became at length 
too complicated, in consequence of the number of accounts produced by the 
various loans; and in the reign of George I. the whole were combined into 
three, called the aggregate fund, the general fund, and the South Sea fund. The 
celebrated Walpole, a man who bore a stronger resemblance to Pitt, in his bold- 
ness, financial talent, command of the House, and permanency of power, than 
any subsequent minister, was the author of this measure, and the last act of his 


This memorable fund was to be formed of the surplusage of the 
other three, after satisfying every demand upon them ; and its title was derived 
from its purpose of “ sinking,” or discharging, the principal of the national 
, | debt incurred before the 25th of December, 1716. Walpole’s sagacity saw the 
temptation which this fund would hold out to his successors, and he laboured to 
impress upon the legislature the necessity for preserving it inviolable. In the 
act of 1716 it was declared, that * the fund waa to he appropriated to no other 
use, intent, or purpose, whatever.” The words were repeated in the act 
- | of L718, and were made a feature of the king’s speech in successive sessions. 

But the temper of England, disturbed by Jacobite machinations, and but ill 
reconciled to the characters of the first George, was not easily manageable. 


restoration to the Premiership, was compelled to touch this sacred fund. From 
1728 to 1733, it was thus charged thrice with the interest, as it seems, raised 
for the service of the current year. This unfortunate resource was adopted 
with still less scruple by his successors ; and on Pitt’s taking office as head of 
the Treasury, he found sh¢ sinking Fund existing only inname. The state of 
the national finance was appalling ; and, to know the whoie power of the young 
a | minister's mind, we must see the fortitude and intelligence with which he pre- 
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of Europe. He found the national debt 241 millions '—no provision ee 
in existence for the diminution of a sum unparalleled in history, avd which . oo 
general apprehension menaced national bankruptey—the entire — ae ; 
permanent taxes unable to pay the mere interest of the debt, and the - 
charges on the revenue—and for the expenses of the current year. amounting 3 
millions, nothing but the precarious and inadequate resources of the malt an 
land taxes. The anxiety of Parliament had been turned to this subject speedily 
after the close of the American War, and turned in vain. ‘The * Report of 
the Commigsioners of Public Accounts” was big with feelings, almost of des- 
pair. ‘ The national debt,” said this remarkable paper, ‘is swelled to a mag- 
nitude that requires the united efforts of the ablest heads, and the purest hearts, 
to suggest the proper and effectual means of reduction, A plan must be formed 
for the reduction of this debt, and that without delay. Now is the favourable 
moment of peace. ‘The evil does not admit of procrastination, palliation, or 
expedients. It presses on, and must be met with force and firmness. What 
can be done, the support of public credit, the preservation of national honour, 
and the justice due to the public creditor, demand should be done. It must be 
done, or serious consequences will ensue.” ‘To this alarming language was add- 
ed the fear arising from the prevalent theories, of the extent to which the fund- 
ing system could go, and no further ; theories whose recollection is still of use 
to show the ignorance of presumption on such subjects, and the grave ab- 
surdities into which men, who regard themselves as oracles in finance as well as 
government, may fall. But those absurdities had a strong influence in depress- 
ing the public mind; and if the Minister had at that moment started back from 
his task, and proposed a general bankruptcy as the expedient, he would have 
been fully sanctioned by the wisdom of those scribbling philosophers. But 
there were other hazards still more repelling. ‘The fall of the public credit 
threatened to follow the distrust of the public mind. Europe was uneasy, and 
a new war must involve the nation in new loans, and more inextricable per- 
plexities. Even the financial condition of England was felt to be a ground of 
insolence, perhaps of aggression, on the part of those foreign cabinets which 
had already so distinctly shown their hostile mind. The crisis was momentous ; 
and knowing as we know the tremendous trial to which Europe was so soon to 
be exposed—the essential pressure upon the resources of England which that 
trial required—the infinite importance of England, first to sustaining the con- 
test abroad, and next to consummating the deliverance of Europe by national 
victory—we may, without superstition or verbiage, regard the time, the service, 
andthe man, as equally prepared by a Providence that has so wonderfully, in 
times of the severest trial, preserved the existence of the Protestant empire of 
England. 

The accumulation of the national debt itself is a curious instance of the 
rapidity with which the incumbrances of a people increase, and the tardiness 
with which they are diminished. From the commencement of the funding sys- 
tem, which began soon after the Revolution, to 1697, at the peace of Ryswic, 
the debt had grown to 21 millions, a great sum, when we recollect that the an- 
nuities had been made perpetual but two years before, and that Exchequer bills 
were first used but in 1696 as a substitute for coin during the re-coinage. 
years of peace reduced this debt to 16 1-2 millions, but the war of the Succes- 
sion, which broke out in 1701, gave a formidable increase to the debt, which, 
at its close in 1713, amounted to no less than 54 1-2 millions. A long interval 
followed up to 1740, in which (but three years of war intervening) the debt was 
reduced by 7 1-2 millions. War again raised it, and at the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1748, the debt was 78 miliions. Three millions only of this had 
been discharged, when the Seven Years’ War (beginning in 1755 and ending in 
1762) swelled it to the amount of 146 1-2 millions. ‘This was reduced by only 
10 1-2 millions when the American war broke out in 1776. The expenses of 


a war waged at such a distance were enormous, and when all the debts incurred | 


were funded, it was discovered in i786 that the national debt bad risen to the 
appalling sum of 239 millions, exclusive of two millions of loyalists’ debentures 

This view led to the startling conclusion, that the nation must finally be 
bankrupt. Peace had been found signally ineffectual to diminish the expenses 
of war, 200 millions of debt having been incurred in twenty-five years of war, 
while not quite twenty-two had been paid off in forty-five years of peace. The 
next shock of war would, of course, swell the debt, and probably in a much 
more rapid proportion ; the result must be the utter exhaustion of the empire. 

Perhaps no public topic ever took a stronger, and more general, hold on the 
national mind. Financial projects teemed on all sides ; and the Minister was 
assailed with theories, propositions, and remedies innumerable. The problem 
was, to discover some means of more powerfully acting on the debt without 
hazarding the national credit. Pitt, with matchless sagacity, adopted the idea 
of reviving the long-forgotten principle of the Fund established by Walpole ; 
but reviving it with guards and corrections, capable of rescuing it from that fre- 
quent alienation which had been its rnin. It was in these guards that the pecu- 
liarity and originality of his plan consisted. But he had the further merit of 
establishing the rule that, instead of the old fluctuation of the surplus, a per- 
manent surplus of a million should always make a part of the year’s produce, 
and that this million should, under all circumstances, be invariably applied at 
compound interest to the extinction of the debt. 

Pitt had now found the lever, and it was left for his vigorous hand alone to 
lift the enormous pressure of the public burdens. 
Fund is so vast, as to be almost dangerous. The original surplus, applicable to 
it by Walpole, had been indefinite and unequal ; but if it had amounted to only 


half a million a-year, and had been constantly employed in bringing up the three | 


per cents at their usual rate of seventy-five, it would, in the seventy years of its 
existence, from 1716 to 1786, the time when it was adopted by Pitt, have re- 
deemed no less than two hundred and forty-two millions ; in fact, have extin- 
guished the whole debt : or, supposing the extreme case, that the three per 
cents had been bought at par, it would have extinguished one hundred and fif- 
teen millions. 


On the 29th of March, 1786, a day which ought to be recorded in the history | 


of all finance, the Minister brought forward his plan in a speech which left the 
House in a state of tumultuous applause. As there are few things more in- 
teresting than traits of the private habits of eminent men, an intimate associate 
of Pitt tells us—** That having passed the morning of this most important day 
in providing aud examining the calculations and resolutions for the evening, he 


said that he would take a walk, to arrange in his mind what was to be said in | 


the House. His walk did not last above a quarter of an hour, when he came 
back, and said that he believed he was prepared. He then dressed, and desired 
his dinner to be sent up. But hearing at the moment that his sister, then living 
in the house with him, and alady with her, were going to dine at the same early 
hour, he desired that their dinner might be sent up with his, and that they might 
dine together. He passed nearly an hour with those ladies and several friends 
who called in their way to the House, talking with his usual liveliness and gaiety, 
as if he had nothing on his mind. He then went immediately to the House of 
Commons, and made that elaborate and far-extended speech, as Fox called it, 
without one omission or error.” 

In this extraordinary performance, after giving a luminous display of the state 
of British finance at the close of the war, and of the prospects of the revenue 
since it had come under his management, he adverted to the resistless operation 
of the Sinking Fund. 

‘IT shall be justified,” said he, * in considering the revenue as hereafter 
affording a surplus of one million a-year. It will be proper now to consider 
what effect the disposal of this annua! sum will have. If this million be laid 
out, with its growing interest, it will amount toa very great sum in a period 
which is not long in the life of man, and but an hour in the existence of a na- 
tion; ina period of twenty-eight years, the sum of a million annually improved 
at compound interest, would amount to four millions a-year at the supposed in- 
terest of five per cent, a sum which would redeem one hundred millions of three 
per cents.” He pronounced strongly upon the conduct of those administrations 
which had dilapidated this fund, “ which should have been considered as most 
sacred.”’ His proposal to obviate the temptation was, to appoint commissioners 
to buy up stock quarterly with this money, by which means no great sum would 
ever lie ready to be seized on. By this purchase on every transfer day, it would 
be impossible to take the fund by stealth; and, said Pitt. with, it must be ac- 
knowledged, but too brief a foresight of the generation who were to follow him, 
** A minister could not have the confidence to come to this House and desire 
the repeal of so beneficial a law, tending directly to relieve the people from their 
burdens.” The national good-will never was given more largely to anv measure 
he bill passed both Houses without a dissentient voice ; and, on the 26 
May, the King gave it the roval assent in person, a circumstance unusual in the 
course of a session, but evidently intended by the King as a mark of honour to 
the bill and its author, 


lhe Sinking Fund has been the object of attack in our day, when every thing 
—— honest, and English has been an object of attack, and when sarcasm 
and scribbling, pronouncing themselves statesmanship and philosophy, have set 
up their claims . 


po to be dictators of the national mind. 
* Why are you to pay a det 


other?” But those obiec 
author. The Sinki 


The first sneer was, 
yt with one hand, while you are borrowing with the 


aking Fund was never expected to supply the immediate ex- 
penses of war. I he contrary was so much the case, that it was appointed to 
be kept sacredly from all employment of the kind. 
during war, that it might be ready to act with unrestricted power at the moment 
when war ceased. . Che next sneer was, ‘‘ Where is your compound interest 
to be created? What can be had from a people exhausted by war?” The ob- 
jectors here disregarded the natural tendency of man to amass money, the 
growth of capital, and the new uses for the profitable exercise of money dis- 
covered by the industry and extending marts and communications of the empire 
Another striking advantage of the fund was, that, by the system of cunitast pa 


chase, the value of the stock was sustained in the market ; an effect which, 
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It was intended to exist | 





| though operating in some degree against the interests of the fund, as an — 
| guisher of the debt, yet operated with a totally counterbalancing vaiue on Y e 
general credit of the nation. An objection of a contrary order was also made. 
The power of the fund was acknowledged, but pronounced to be so enormous, 
that it would, in a few years, by abolishing all the debt, deprive the public of all 
means of obtaining that most secure and easy investiture of money which it 
finds in the funds. Of this inconvenience, or perhaps this evil, there could be 
| no doubt ; but this was provided for by Pitt’s observation, that, when the Sink- 
ing Fund rose to four millions a-year, ** it should be submitted to Parliament 
whether it should henceforth be suffered to increase at compound interest.” _ 
In the next year a question was disturbed which has strong retrospective in- 
terest at this moment ; and which unhappily commenced those attacks by which 
| Popery is already rendering itself master of the Constitution—the repeal of the 
Corporation and Test Acts. The former had been passed in 1661, on the re- 
turn of Charles, and while England was yet bleeding from the wounds of the 
rebellion and usurpation raised by the various bodies and the Dissenters from 
the Established Church. By it no man was eligible into any corporation, who 
should not, within one year previous to such election, take the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper according to the usage of the Church of England. The Test 
| Act was for the protection of the State against Popery, and was passed in 1672, 


when Charles was notoriously charged with an intention to place Popery on the | 


| throne ; when he had, in fact, entered into a treaty with Louis XIV. for the es- 


| tablishment of Popery ir England (** Rose’s Observations on Fox's History’), | 


and when James, the heir-presumptive, was a professed Papist. The act re- 
| quired that every person who accepted any civil office, or a commission In the 
army or navy, should, within six months after such acceptance, take the Eu- 
| charist ; in default of which, he should be incapable of holding the office or 
commission, and be liable to certain penalties. 4 ite 
Those acts had been framed with the express intent, not of injuring any man 


in his right of forming a religious opinion for himself, but to prevent the exercise | 


of that opinion against the well-being of the State, of which the Established 
Church had been declared by the Constitution to be a component part, eml- 
| nently essential to the continuance of public liberty, whose former overthrow, 
| effected by those Dissenters, had been the forerunner of civil war and tyranny. 
| Nothing could be more natural than that the State should prevent disturbers on 
| principle from having again the power to destroy ; and therefore the just pre- 
| caution was adopted, of excluding from the offices of the State those whose 
| habits rendered them hostile to its continuance. The declaration of the Lords 
and Commons, at the time of the enactments, was as explicit as its justice was 
\ undeniable. ‘Our object,” said they, “is, by withholding power from the 
| enemies of the Established religion, to prevent the recurrence of those evils 
| which we have so recently experienced.’ And the receiving of the Lord’s 
| Supper according to the formsof the Church of England was considered the 
most secure evidence that the individual so receiving was a member of that 
| Church; it being proved, by facts of the most powerful and melancholy recol- 
lection, that to no other hands could situations of trust and authority be com- 
mitted, without the hazard of new convulsions. ‘Those measures were felt to 
be so entirely consistent with rational Jiberty, that when the Revolution of 1688 
| had revised and re-established the Constitution, and when Liberty was acknow- 
ledged on the broadest principle, it was found essential to retain those enact- 
ments, for the actual safeguard of liberty itself. This procedure had been sub- 
sequently pronounced by the adthority of philosophic law, as decidedly as by 
that of active legislation, to be consistent, just, and necessary. ‘** Those two 
| acts,” says Blackstone, in his Commentaries, ** were two bulwarks, erected to 
| secure the Established Church against peril from noncouformists of all denomi- 
nations—infidels, ‘Turks, Jews, heretics, Papists, and sectaries.”’ They fulfilled 
their purpose eminently in the trying time which so soon followed, and, in the 
| face of the perfidious government and Popish superstition of James, protected 
the national religion until they righted the country. But, so consistent was 
| their principle with the freedom of Christianity, that, among the first acts of the 
| ** Glorious Revolution,” and well it deserves the title, was the Act of ‘Tolera- 
| tion, extinguishing all penalties for personal opinion, and thus abolishing, for the 
| first time in the history of the human mind, all interference with the mind, and 
putting a legislative end to all religious persecutiofi for ever ;—in the words of 
3lackstone, “ giving a full liberty to act as their consciences shall direct them, 
in the matter of religious worship.”"—-( ‘To be continued.) 
—>— 
| THE TRADE OF ENGLAND. 


Reader, be not appalled at this ominous title! 


| 
{ 


You are not about to be irri- 
tated or composed by a tedious disquisition upon the decrease or increase of ex- 
ports or imports,—upon the superiority of a free or protected commerce,—upon 
the comparative growth or decline in cotton and woollen manufactures,—upon 
processes shortened by machinery to the destruction of hand-labour, and the pro- 
priety of multiplying the difficulties of production in order to employ a popula- 
tion running fast towards the destruction of property by a too facile power of 
raising and preparing all sorts of necessaries and luxuries ;—of all these high 

| topics you wili find very little ; and what little you do find will rather be intended 
| for your amusement than your instruction, for our essay, like the arrangements 
and articles of the trade we are about to speak of, will be light and ornamental, 
made quite as much for delight as for profit. We have thought it right to pre- 
mise thus much for both our sakes, lest you should lose the entertainment we 
hope to afford you, and we the chance of being permitted to entertain you. 

But, nevertheless, the trade of England is a great matter, and when we see 
women and children employed in directing almost invisible threads which inani- 
mate wood and iron set into a motion almost as rapid as the passage of light by 
a subtle mist, and when we reflect that by this is created an almost equally in- 
calculable number of millions per annum, that nations are clothed by these pro- 
, cesses, and so vasta portion of the people maintained,—when, taking this for 
| the most important example, we glance through all the employments of labour, 
and think that wealth, in some shape or other, is created to the amount of hun- 
dreds of millions: observe, reader,—the hands of man and the minutes of time 
employed to this intent accumulate hundreds of millions of pounds, which by 
circulation give the means of life and luxury to millions of our fellow-creatures, 
—it is a curious speculation to gather up, as it were, these atoms intellectually 
| till we obtain something like a Pisgah sight of that vast aggregation of men and 
moveables which we call society,—the civilized society of our empire, which 
has been thus raised and continues to be sustained and enlarged by the same 
means. ‘Truly it is a marvellous fabric ! 

In 1812, Dr. Colquhoun estimated the existing property accumulated by the 
labours of the population of the British empire, and with a probable approxima- 
tion to the truth, at no less an amount than £2,736,640,000, the annual income 
of the country at £430,521,372. It is curious to compare these computations 
| with those of former dates, and made by the most accurate calculators. In 1664, 
| the national property was computed at £250,000,000. In 1688, the national an- 

nual income at no more than £43,491,800. What the increase since 1812 has 


| been, both of property and income, we are unable to state, but both must have 
| been enormous. 


There are manufactories in England, the property of single firms, that pro- 
duce, by machinery, quadruple, quintuple, sextuple, what the largest establish- 
| ments by hand used to prepare. ‘The consequences are those which apply to all 
| such concentrations of men, money, and machinery. Capital beats down mere 

labour, and drives the small maker from the field. But machinery has also had 
| another effect in this branch: it draws the trade around and near to the me- 
| tropolis. As thus,—when the air alone was employed to dry the goods, the 
| average of time necessary to bring a ream of paper from the rag to the string, as 
| the technical phrase goes,—that is, from the raw material to the perfect article 

in a marketable state-—was from two to three months. Now, it is dried by 
| steam upon the machine, and a week will execute a large order. How does this 
affect the distant mill!’ Why thus:—The London stationer, the middie man, 
| no longer holds the large stock he used to do. If a bookseller applies to him 
| for one hundred reams of a certain paper, he knows where he can to a certainty 
have it made and delivered in six or eight days on an emergency. When the 
| distant manufacturer comes into the market, the stationer is willing to purchase 
|} On speculation only at a very low price. 


trade in his own vicinity. 


! 
| life—to flour. The moment there is a rise in the market, the steam miller in the 
| immediate neighbourhood of Market-lane sets on all his power and fills the mar- 


| ket. ‘The country manufacturer is ousted by mere propinquity. While his com- 


| modity ison the water, the dealer near London has reaped the advantage, and he 


| leaves the depressed market to the countryman. An immense depreciation of 


| the value of distant mill-property, no less than an almost total decline of that ‘ 


| branch of commerce, has followed this improvement, if such it may be esteemed, 
| in the conduct of mills. 
| Our illustration of the paper trade introduces another, and perhaps the most 
| remarkable, possibility attending mechanical processes. Every body has heard 
of the bet laid and won some years ago by a gentleman of Yorkshire, that he 
would dine in a coat made of wool which should have been growing on the 
sheep’s back in the morning of the same day. He did so. The sheep was 
shorn, the wool combed, spun, and woven, the cloth was dressed, and the coat 
made before six o'clock. He wore it, but it was wet, and having achieved his 
| Promise and won his wager, he begged to be permitted to escape the chance of 
dying by a cold caught from sitting in his damp garment. He took off his coat, 
and finished an hilarious evening in his capacity of president of a large agricul- 
| tural meeting. This was considered to be one of the greatest triumphs of ac- 
| celerated manufacturing processes. But our proposition goes to this :—It is 
| possible to produce a printed book which one single minute only before was one of 
the vilest of all substances—rag—and without being touched by human hands 
} This we may say is the most wonderful of all the wonders of machinery : but it 
| may be done. It must be admitted that the terms of the problem are stretched 


} 


ry He is therefore driven to a country | 
he same facts apply to the material of the staff of | 


| to the utmost, but if the printing-machine were placed for the purpose at the aa 
| of the paper-machine, both set to work, and the paper conducted from the ne 
| named to the first, the second impression would be thus produced without the 
human touch. The word rag must also be taken to mean the rag reduced “ 
| pulp, or paper stuff, by the previous processes of washing and trituration. Stil, 
| however, the filaments are rag, and nothing but rag, and the transformation ™ 
performed with the rapidity, beauty, and effect of crystallization. » 
* * * * * o 
How many times has the country been ruined in the apprehension of Politi. 
cians and economists! It was said at one period that if ever the national debt 
reached one hundred millions, England would be ruined. When Pitt took the 
helm the nation was ruined. When the Bank restriction again took place Wwe 
were again ruined. The national debt is now eight hundred millions; and lon 
| before and ever since the conclusion af the war we have been pronounced to be 
ruined. When the bank note fell to a discount, or in other words, when gold 
| rose to a premium, we were once more ruined ; and ever since the bank has been 
made to pay in cash, the country, so say Mr. Attwood and the landlords and the 
| farmers, has been ruined. My father used to preach that the surest way to ruin 
| the nation was to persuade every body to drink water ; and now we have tem 


, ‘ ; , eT 
| ance societies lending their endeavours to effict this very purpose. : 


; 4 Nothing is 

so likely to do it; and as it bears upon our subject—trade—let us just look at 

| its consequences if successful. 

| All the land now under cultivation for barley thrown out of tillage, and all the 
husbandmen employed in ploughing, sowing, harrowing, harvesting, and thresh. 

ing the barley, thrown out of employment. 

All the hop lands in the same condition ; all the maltsters annihilated ; all the 
| distilleries shut up, the capita! sunk, and the people turned off. 
| All the ships engaged in the importation and exportation of wine, brandies 

rum, porter, &c., useless, and all their seamen idle. All the capital and people 
employed in the manufactures exchanged for these commodities, and all those 
engaged in growing, procuring, or transmitting them reduced to vacant idleness 

All the public-houses closed, and the inmates turned adrift. All the mer. 
chants’ clerks, warehouses, cellars, &c., in the same state. All the coopers out 
of demand ; all the officers of excise, and all the revenue gone. 

All the rents circulated and employment arising from the consumption of fer. 
mented liquors, not specially enumerated above, at an end! 

Could all these things be accomplished forthwith the nation might probably he 
ruined. Who would imagine that the simple act of confining our beverage to 
water would strike off at least one-fourth of the commerce and employment o/ 
the whole kingdom! Yet such would be the effect of the abstinence inculcated 
by the societies in the name of temperance. 

But let us return to the uses of capital and credit. We havé seen what tly 
last can do in the way of substitution for the former; let us now look at what 
the former is doing to displace the latter. 

One of the main principles of trade in days of yore is now, it is to be feared, 
much avoided, if not absolutely abandoned, Once upon atime, an article to be 
considered cheap must be also known to be good ; now, an article to be esteemed 
good, must, as the first of requisites, be cheap. Well, then, how has this af- 
fected the fabric of our manufactures, and indeed commodities in general! The 
essence of the morning and evening exhortation of the old Presbyterian dealer, 
‘** Boy, when you have watered the currants and sanded the sugar, come in to 
prayers!” will be found to have made its way into more shops than the gro- 
cers’. An article of any sort obtains distinction. Silk, cloth, linen, ribbon, pa- 

What happens? The rival tradesmen instantly despatch 








per, no matter which. 
samples to some manufacturer with whom they are in correspondence, and ask 
whether he can produce any thing /ike it at a reduced price? The manufacturer 
sets his wits to work, and by some evasion, some almost imperceptible deterio- 
ration—less material, or less labour, he ‘* meets the market,” as the phrase is. 
By this mode of deception, the cheap substitute is eagerly bought, till its defects 
are discovered ; it is decried almost as instantly as it was exalted into celebrity, 
and the commodity, nay, even the place whence it comes, falls into decline. This 
was some years ago the case with one of the best and most generally worn fa- 
brics of female costume ever invented, An ingenious rogue so constructed his 
goods that the first and last few yards of the piece were excellent, all the middle 
greatly inferior. It was some time before the trick was found out; but the mo- 
ment the trick became known, not only the thing itself, but the town where this 
| fraud was practised, was degraded, and a great and valuable portion of its com- 
| merce was destroyed by this one man’s artifice.* Yet to the same desire of 
cheapness the world is indebted for some of the most useful substitutions 
Writing was formerly confined to thick and thin post. Paper is sold by the maker 
to the stationer by weight at per lb. Thick paper had its standard weight, and 
| thin also. Accident or design produced an intermediate article, which was 
| probably at first sold by the stationer to the retail consumer as thick. But what 
| was in the beginnings casual and private, soon became public and common, and 
| now there is writing post of all prices, from afew pence to shillings per quite. 
| The same facts apply to papers of all descriptions, and it is not a little curious, 
| that taking all sorts, sizes, qualities, and weights, from tissue to ordnance cart- 
ridge, from a ream containing 480 sheets, and weighing from 6 to more than 250 
| lbs., there are not less than from two to three hundred different fabrics, con- 
structed of the simple and vile elements—old ropes and rags—with the beauty, 
rapidity, and cohesion of natural crystallization. t 
| But we have again wandered from the operation of capital against credit 
| How does it so act? Why thus :—wholesale houses are now opened which deal 
| in many, perhaps most articles of general wear, but only for ready money. They 
| buy for money, and they sell for money. Their transactions are immense, be- 
| cause they command the market both ways, both in buying and selling, both by 
| payment and quantity. Go into the manufacturing districts, from Glasgow to 
Norwich, and you will find the firms of two metropolitan houses more rife than 
| all the rest put together. Why? They buy more and pay prompt ; they know 
| the necessitous manufacturer, and they press upon him. The prosperous make! 
| rejoices not less in such a customer. ‘They sell as they buy, and the consequence 
| is, they silence and beat down all competition: each of these houses is said to 
| return from £10,000 to £20.000 a day, in cash or bank notes. It is no wonder 
| thata small per centage enriches them. This is the verification of the old 
| trading maxim—* a small profit and a quick return,” (adding, however, a larger 
one also,) carried to its perfection. Such vast concerns almost realize the old 
rider’s boast of the firm he travelled for saving £1000 a year in ink, by not 
making dots to the7z and strokes to the ¢ in their letters. The bill stamps are 
certainly a great object, the discounts a far greater. He nug@ in seria ducunt 
—bona!—In plain English, little savings become large profits. 

Nor is this plan confined to the metropolis, it is widely adopted in the great 
provincial cities and towns. Houses of this description, in all branches, send out 
offsets from London in this manner :—they take a youth with a large premium, 
say £1000, upon these conditions ; if he turn ont clever and trustworthy, they 
hire a house and shop in some country place, Liverpool or Brighton for examp'e, 
and send him down to try his fortune. If, at the end of two or more years, 48 
the case may be, he thinks well enough of the business, it becomes his own 
upon the condition of paying for the outfit by instalments, and a farther covenant 
to purchase all his goods for a given number of years of the parent firm. This 
system is imitated in the lesser circles of the country towns, and the instances 
are not a few, where the traders of the provincial metropolis thus colonize their 
young people to the advantage of both, and the diffusion of goods at the cheapest 
possible rate. Shops of this description become general bazaars Some coule 
be named where woollen cloths, linens of every description, laces, silks, haber 
dashery, hats, shoes, gloves, perfumery, trinkets, and even plate are offered for 
sale at not more than from two to five per cent., according to circumstances, 
above the manufacturers’ prices. Nor is it confined to these trades. The secret 
is capital, that is, money paid and receivei—not an hour’s credit, not an —s 
interest upon accounts—no book-keeping, bill-making, or collecting, and no Dae 
debts. The good is the propagation of the cheapest possible mode of doins 
business—the evil, the absorption in one house of all that used to constitute the 
employments and profits of many. It is the perfection of a commercial — 
but it is also a centralization which gives wealth to the few to the ruin probably 
of numbers, But it is the natural tendency and inevitable result of accumulate¢ 
capital, while the economical principle, that cheapness increases consumption 
and general employment, obtains in the end. 

“One half of the world does not know how the other half lives,” is a maxim 
even more true than trite. There are traders, and to no small extent, who eae 
neither capital nor goods—their stock is knowledge ; not indeed in the modern 
| sense—not the knowledge of penny magazines, newspapers, or diffusion tats 
tractates—but a knowledge of the articles of the price current, and where 4” 
how they are to be most cheaply had. A trader of this sort will sell you ~ 
| thing; that is, he will take an order for anything. and execute it often as we’ 
| as the first houses. How does he manage this? Simply because he deals = 
' commission for or with those very houses, and thus a knowledge of the ~<a 
method of trading is brought to the very counting-house of the countrymat 
whose whole life, passed in the study of his own concerns, would not have 4 
forded him a like opportunity or advantage. , 

Some forty years or more ago, a gardener, a fellow of as much vulgarity ‘ 
ignorance as you could meet on a summer's day, took it into his noddle, _ * 
had no pretensions to be called a head. if in heads brains form a necessary ~ ad 
dient,) that a Bible published in numbers at a very cheap rate in themse — 
though not on the whole, would be a most saleable commodity; and he thous 
that by soliciting at every door in the country an immense circulation might 
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and 





* Mr. Babbage has cited other instances of fraud in lace, stockings, watches, &¢+ 
which have ruined the manufactories where they were practised. ire of the same 

t A rope of paper, it is averred, will lift more weight than an iron wire © . = nf 
diameter. Certain it is that cylinders are made of paper stuff for the purpose: 
extreme pressure, 
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commanded. He imparted his project to several small country printers in the 
district where he lived, but so unpromising was his manner and appearance, and 
he had not a shilling in the world, that no one could be found to join in the specu- 
tation. At last he ferretted out a country schoolmaster, who was as clever, 
steady, and respectable as his coadjutor seemed the contrary. He saw the whole 
force of the design; he bought a few types, and by the aid of his daughter, he 
got ready a number, with which the gardener set forth. ‘The scheme succeeded ; 
and the modern system of canvassing, alias of soliciting from door to door, by 
foot hawkers, was permanently estab ished. It began in bibles, was extended to 
pular books in general, and is now carried into a variety of departments of 

business :—Stationery, hardware, china and earthenware, tea, linen, haberdashery, 
shoes, umbrellas, ropes, baskets, mats, &c. &c., to the infinite advantage of the 
peasantry. ’ ’ 
An irksome drudgery seems it to plod on, 
Through dusty ways, in storm, from door to door, 

A vagrant merchant bent beneath his load ! 

Yet do such travellers find their own delight : 

And their hard service, deemed debasing now, 

Gained merited respect in simpler times ; 

When squire and priest, and they who round them dwelt 

In rustic sequestration, all dependant 

Upon the Pedlar’s toil, supplied their wants, 

Or pleased their fancies with the wares he brought. 

Wordsworth’s Excursion. 

Formerly, ‘‘riders”’ were what “commercial travellers” are; now almost 
every trade has its canvassers. In vending many of the lighter wares, as well 
as in those which are the express work of females, women are very much en- 
gaged. Scarcely a day passes without our observing a traveller of this sex, 
with her large trunk-like basket lined with oil silk, seeking custom from door to 
door, and displaying her little stock of finery, caps, habit-shirts, collars, and even 
worked dresses, to the cottagers and to the servants of the middle classes.* 
Religion itself has its itinerant apostles, and is hawked from town to town by 
male and female preachers at per week. 

The competition, not less than the desire, for cheapness has originated the 
system so universal in the shops of London, and in most great towns also, of 
exposing all sorts of goods with tickets of the prices attached. The plan is 
certainly efficacious, for who has not been allured to buy articles of which, per- 
haps, he does not actually stand in need, by the prodigiously small prices ! And 
even admitting that the purchaser is not sufliciently wary to insist upon having 
the identical article exposed at the window, but can be brought to believe the 
goods within the shop to be equally excellent with the show pattern, and to ac- 
cept a similar for the same, these commodities are, notwithstanding, marvellously 
cheap. ‘The remark especially applies to all sorts of apparel. How they are 
constructed at all for the money must not be inquired. Like Peter Pindar’s 
razors, many are made, not to shave but to sell. But there is one most lament- 
able consequence of this severe competition,—multitudes of young women are 
driven to prostitution or to death by the unendurable curse and privation of pass- 
ing the best part of the twenty-four hours in the vain labour of endeavouring to 
earn enough to sustain existence by the needle ‘There is reason to believe the 
waste of human life in these half-paid employmentst is only exceeded by the de- 
struction of the grinders in Sheffield. 

There is another species of attraction, but practised chiefly in the country, 
namely, to allure by one article to the purchase of others. We have known 
fine calico sold during the first opening of a new linen warehouse, for a given 
number of days, at a penny a yard; pocket handkerchiefs, at a penny apiece ; 
and an advertisement now lies before us offering to give to the purchaser of a 
six-shilling hat, a cap into the bargain. The price of sugars has been greatly 
reduced to all purchasers of a certain weight of tea. One trader, not long ago, 
put up a notice to sell a pair of breeches with two shillings in the pockets ! 
Whatever degrees of delusion may be thus practised, the difference in price be- 
tween the ticket-shop and the steady dealer is however hardly to be compensated 
by any conceivable difference of quality not instantly and strongly perceptible 
to the purchaser ; and in many instances if is fairly to be accounted for by 
quantities made and sold. Shoes are one example. But of all things, the most 
siriking, because the most familiar and important, yet perhaps the least attend- 
ed to, is the depression of the staff of life—wheat and flour. In 1812, the 
average price of wheat was 140s. ; it now does not probably exceed 43s. If a 
trader in any department were asked what would be the consequence to his cir- 
cumstances of a decline of 200 per cent. upon the profit of his trade, he would 
answer, total ruin ; but here we have a fall of not less than 200 per cent. upon 
the entire price of the commodity ; yet farming continues to be a trade by which 
multitudes are at least maintained! Flour was, in 1800, 7s. 6d. per stone ; it 
is now Ls. 5d. retail. 

Were we to course through the whole price list of consumable articles since 
that date (1812), we should find an astonishing reduction, amounting probably 
to far more than fifty per cent. upon every article of necessity or luxury, taking 
the average. To this must be added the facility to the purchasers at second- 
hand of comparatively imperishable commodities—houses, furniture, mirrors, 
pictures, carriages, musical instruments, &c., occasioned by the supply exceed- 
ing the demand, by changes of habitation, failures and death, by continually im- 
proved methods of manufacture, and lastly by the fastidious caprices of fashion, 
which throw out of use such vast stores of scarcely damaged moveables. These 
are to be purchased at auctions and repositories for not the tithe of their original 
cost. Since 1816, the taxation of the country has been reduced nearly to the 
same amount. Yet complaint is more general than ever. Cheapness then, it 
should seem, is not prosperity. We are governed, lodged, furnished, apparelled, 
and fed at an infinitely lower rate ; and yet we grumble as much as ever. ‘lhe 
truth is, every man’s income follows low price but that of one class ; and which 
is that? the class of fixed annuitants. 

Thus, ‘the competitive system” is in full force and operation. All who 
can pay down upon the nail, as the saying is, seek for the cheapest purchase ; 
and even the nobility of the land, so all-pervading is the genuine spirit of com- 
merce in this nation boutiquiere, have no hesitation in purchasing quantities of 
goods from the manufacturer, or from wholesale houses, at wholesale prices, if 
they can hunt out these sources. Women of rank, who pique themselves on 
their talent for management, will demand a discount for prompt payment with 
all the acuteness of a trader and all the pride of aristocracy. 

The use of the phrase *‘ competitive system ”’ brings to our recollection its 
antagonist, ‘** the co-operative,” of which so much and so little has been heard 
within the last few years. Nothing can be more plausible than its theory—no- 
thing more delusive in its practice. ‘The theory is this, ‘‘ Employment and a 
fair compensation for labour is all that the artisan requires. As he is the framer 
of all the articles of use and of luxury which sustain and adorn the world, it is 
only necessary for this class to establish among themselves fair barter, to enable 
them to enjoy in their own persons all that they create for others. To this end, 
and in this view, time and labour are the only articles of value: for example, if 
it take a shoemaker four hours to make a pair of shoes, and a tailor eight to 
make a coat, there must exist some term of value common to the time of both, 
and according to this term, let the exchange of their productions be fixed. Every 
man would thus enjoy the full worth of his time and labour, and the do-nothings 
of the world be left to shift for themselves.’’ So says the theory, and this they 
call co-operation. 

* A female servant can be well clothed from head to foot, agreeably to her situa- 
tion, including every article of her apparel to her pocket handkerchief, for thirty-eight 
shillings— a young female of the middle class for about four guineas. 

t This applies also but too frequently to the houses of first-rate dress-makers, nor 
can we better illustrate this branch of business than by a quotation from No. XCV. 
of the “ Quarterly Review .”—* Many is the Milliner’s apprentice whom every 
London season sends to her grave, because the dresses of fine ladies must be com- 
pleted with a degree of celerity which nothing but night labour can accomplish. To 
the question--' When must it be done?’ * Immediately,’ is the readiest answer, 


though it is an answer which would perhaps be less inconsiderately and indiscrimi- | 


nately given, if it were known how many young creatures have come to premature 
death in consequence of it, and how many hearts have been hardened by the oppres- 
sion which it necessitates: nor dves the evil stop here. The dress-maker’s ap- 
prentices in a great city have another alternative ; and it is quite as much to escape 
from the intolerable labours which are imposed upon them in the Londen season, as 
from any sexual frailty, that such multitudes of them adopt a vocation which affords 
some immediate relief, whilst it ensures a doubly fatal termination of their career. 

he temptations by which these girls are beset might be deemed all-sufficient with- 
out the eompulsion by which they are thus, as it were, driven out into the* street, 
Upon them * the fatal gift of beauty ’ has been more lavishly bestowed than upon 
any other class--- perhaps not excepting even the aristocracy. They are many of 
them, probably, the spurious offspring of aristocratical fathers, and inherit beauty for 


the same reason as the legitimate daughters of aristocrats, because the wealth of | 


these persons enables them to select the most beautiful women either for wives or 
concubines, Nor are they wanting in the grace and simplicity of manner which dis- 
tinguish the aristocracy, while constant manual occupation produces in them more 
vacuity of mind than even that which dissipation causes in their sisters of the superior 
class, They are thus possessed of exterior attractions which will at any moment 
place them in a condition of comparative atiluence, and keep them in it so long as 
those attractions last—a period beyoud which their portion of thought and foresight 
can scarcely be expected to extend--whilst, on the other hand, they have before 
them a most bitter and arduous servitude, constant confinement, probably a severe 
task-mistress, (whose mind is harassed and exacerbated by the exigent and thought- 
less demands of her employers,) and a destruction of health and bloom which the 
alternative course of life can scarcely make more certain or more speedy. Goethe 
was well aware how much light he threw upon the seduction of Margaret when he 
made her let fall a hint of discontent at domestic hardships. 
** Our humble household is but small, 
nd I, alas ! must look to all. 

We have no maid, and I may scarce avail 

To wake so early and to sleep so late ; 

And then my mother is in each detail 

So accurate!” 


But this leaves out of sight a vast number of rather important iculars— 
capital, credit, and all the combinations of manufacturing ingenuity aggregated 
by these concomitants, and still more the relations of demand and supply. The 
competitive system, on the contrary, gives full scope and play to all these natu- 
ral and necessary agents and their inevitable results, and in its practical conse- 
quences sets the exact value upon every man’s labour: the bank-note then be- 
comes a far-better standard than the labour-note—the public a far more equitable | 
judge than the valuators at the repository in Gray’s Inn-lane; society at large a 
more general, a better, and a more certain customer than the co-operatives them- 
selves. For these reasons, the scheme has not, and it may safely be predicated 
will not, make its way. It has only been successful where it has been limited 
toa number of joint-stock proprietors determining to deal at their own shop, 
which is in fact a contrivance to sell at a small profit upon the prime cost, and to 
divide that profit afterwards amongst the company, who not being able indi- 
vidually to purchase at the best hand, by this system arrive at the means of so 
doing, and save the profits of the retail trader. ‘This is but another of the com- 
petitions of capital against credit: it has, however, been done with effect in 
many of the provinces; and if it also embrace the employment of the proprie- 
tors in their several branches, its benefits may be still further extended. To 
enjoy the most extensive advantages of which it is capable, it should be founded 
on an agricultural basis—that is, land should be bought or hired, and cultivated 
for the company, and its produce form the first element of the exchange; for in 
this, as in the building of society by Nature herself, food is the first object of 
human labour. A few, providing a superfluity of subsistence, may barter that 
superfluity for any other commodity—apparel next, and so on to luxuries in sue- 
cession. It is, however, curious that no one co-operative society has to our 
knowledge commenced their progression in this natural and necessary manner. 
And this brings us to another contrivance peculiar to this our age—the bazaar,— 
a contrivance to give toa combination of small capitals the advantage of a 
great one. Here, in one vast theatre of minor commerce, are assembled an in- 
finite diversity of articles and a multitude of little traders, whose whole property 
probably is displayed in the goods upon the few feet of counter thus hired for a 
trifle. These are renewed day by day, as they are exhausted by custom. The | 
variety of all is the attraction for each ; and, indeed, every one of these tiny | 
shopkeepers enjoys a protection, a privilege, and perhaps a patronage, they could 





their several departments, can rarely reach. 
is astonishing ; and while the inventor of the first—the Soho Bazaar—has reared 


to the industry of a class, females especially, who could probable have ob- 
tained an independent livelihood by no other means. ‘There is no other in- 
stance, perhaps, in which a very small sum may be so beneficially employed for 
its possessor. 

A paper on the subject we have chosen ought not to conclude without some 
allusion to the doctrine of free trade, which merely means a permission to sell 
and buy where you can sell and buy cheapest. England is clearly approaching 
to that point. The two greatest monopolies in the country are extinguished by 
the terms in which the Bank Charter has been renewed, and the China trade 
opened. But nature and art working together are silently yet certainly advancing 
to the accomplishment of this grand purpose by a very simple means—the in- 
crease of the growth of corn. ‘The barrier of more force than all the rest to 
external free trade (internal free trade we already nearly possess) has been the 
Corn Laws. ‘These have been for the last two years at least all but a dead let- 
ter, Owing to the supply equalling, if not exceeding, the demand. Rents have 
fallen—tithes have fallen—labour has fallen—taxation has fallen—thus levelling 
the elements of English prime cost with those of the foreigner. ‘The farmer 


different from yours, I don’t know what they expect of me, and they don’t under- 
stand what I do; therefore there is mo enthusiasm, and that must be for the 
actor. If he inspires his audience, he catches back the enthusiasm from them . 
if they are cold, he will be cold. Then I will tell you: many of # don’t 
understand what I say, but come to me for the sake of dandy.””—He hed as 
he said this, and appeared not a little pleased at the opportunity of using a word 
then much in vogue. but which he misapplied for fashion, 

“ Besides,” he continued, ‘I give them only my best scenes, and that is dis- 
advantageous to me.”’ 

As I did not instantly perceive how showing himself at his best could be to 
his disadvantage, he explained .— 

“ Why, you see there is no contrast; there is no light and shade ; no repose. 
My scenes of passion, for example—they have no preparation for them, so they 
are abrupt and shocking.” . 

we ,” said I, “* with whom you are well acquainted, made a similar re- 
mark, the other evening, upon what I had called the unreadable parts of the 
* Paradise Lost.’ ‘They would certainly be unreadable,’ said he, * anywhere 
but where they are ; but there they serve as resting-places for the mind, which 
is often carried to the highest degree of excitement ; and were it not for those 
unreadable parts, that glorious poem would, perhaps, be unreadable altogether.” 

“Ha! he said sot You see I am right, then. It is the same thing in art 
as in literature—there must be light and shade.” 

Following this, we find some ingenious and acute criticism on the tragedy of 
Hamlet, as performed on the English and also on the French tage. And— 

After I had seen him play Hamlet, he was desirous that I should tell him: 
what I thought of him in comparison with John Kemble in the same character. 
The styles of these two great actors were as different from each other as the 
characters of the two Hamlets : so it was scarcely possible to draw a comparison 
between them. Perhaps the question could never strictly have been, which 
actor do you prefer? but, rather, which style of acting? This] told him; and 
added that, if they could change places, I thought they would both be, in some 
respects, gainers :—that the quiet dignity of the French tragedy would be fa- 
vourabie to the display of some of the qualities of Kemble. while the turbulent 
passions of our’s would afford greater opportunities to him ('Talma). 

“Ah!” said he, with something between a groan and a sigh, * that is what I 





by no other means obtain, and which far richer and better-furnished depdts, in want—the stiff rules and the coldness of the French drama cramp me—I have 
The resort to some of these marts | 2Ot room to throw myself out in—it is an ungrateful theatre [for drama] to me 


—I do all I can for it; it does little for me. Yes, I ought to have been an Eng- 


to himself at once a fine annuity, he has given birth to a system, now spread | lish actor; I want the liberty of your English stage, and to /uééer—lutier—how 
all over the great towns of England, which affords a new mode of employment | 40 you say it! 





” (Impatiently.) 

“To wrestle.” 

“Yes, to wrestle—I want to wrestle with Shakspeare.”’ 

Of Talma’s natural gaité de ceur an instance is related :— 

At dinner, one day, instead of asking for the seliére, (the salt-cellar, as I in- 

| tended), I asked for the seller. Talma burst out laughing, and said, “Oh! I 

| knew in England you eat the saddle of mutton, but I did not know that you eat 

the saddler.” ‘This served him as a joke for the rest of the evening, and to 

| everybody that came he introduced meas the Englishman who had come to 

France to eat up the saddlers—* Excprés, Messieurs, pour manger les selliers.” 

| ‘Talma and Madame Pasta are thus interestingly associated :— 

| Ithas been frequently said that Madame Pasta had received instructions from 

| triew. This is not true, in the sense intended to tbe implied. ‘That Madame 

| Pasta had deeply studied him there can be little doubt; and those who have 
seen that eminent artist in Medea may form atolerably good notion of what Talma 
was. Her acting, both for style and quality, approaches nearer to his than any 

| lever saw. But she never received lessons from him. ‘The first time he ever 

| saw her perform was at the Italian theatre in Paris, and upon that occasion J 


begins to see the fallacy of protection—the landlord to find how little it advan- had the pleasure of accompanying him. ‘The Opera was “ Tancredi.” In the 
tages himself. Thus nature and skill have superinduced a change of opinion | ©4Tly part of the piece, ‘Tancredi (Madame Pasta) has a long scene with Amen- 
which reason had failed to effect. The practical inefficiency of protecting duties | aide, during which the performer has very little lo say. Talma was deeply 
is daily made more apparent, while the restrictions they lay on manufacture, | 2ttentive ; and, in reply to an expression of dissatisfaction uttered by a lady who 
thus reacting upon landlords in restricting our competition in foreign markets— | WS with him, he said, somewhat sharply, “ Elle écoute bien, au mans. 
narrowing the space of employment at home—originating pauperism and in- However odd it may seem, ¢o listen well is no slight qualification in an actor, 
creasing the charges—and, by lessening the demand for agricultural produce, de- | 48 may be proved by its rarity. At the conclusion of the perforinance, he ex- 
pressing its price—all these things, we say, are gradually working the conviction Claimed “ Allons, vould une diablesse qui ira fon.” ; 

which will soon end in the abolition of the Corn Laws, and all laws which We would willingly pursue these notices—transcribe the whole of them, but 
cramp the exertions of industry. | we dare not. Madame Dugazon, however, we must mention :— 

And when we examine the claims to superiority which the fabrics of England | She was the original Nina (a character well known through the affecting per- 
put forth, a consideration that may and will give to their excellence the widest | formances of Madame Pasta), at the Opera Comique. in 1780. [have seen a 
power of diffusion is unquestionably devoutly to be wished. In hardware we ex- | Picture of her, painted at the time, wherein she is represented of a form re- 
ceed the world ; in silk we all but, if not quite, equal the best of France, and | 8¢™mbling that of the “ Meditation”—a well-known picture of Sir Joshua’s ; I 
have superseded the East Indian and Chinese in their own dominions ; in mus- | 8@W her a few years ago—(she had then long quitted the theatre)—and her figure 
lins and in calicoes, iadeed, we so far outgo the East, both in quality and in exceeded those of—any two of our most extensive ladies now on the stage. 
price, that we import the raw material, and can afford to export and offer the | ©n this the only occasion of my seeing her, Philippe was present. It was 
manufactured article at a cheaper rate than it can be produced in the far-distant | Yetrs since they had met ; and the meeting of two persons apparently at the 
country of its growth. In porcelain we equal France and China, if we do not | point of terminating their lives, the business of which had been to amuse, had 
excel them! in woollen cloths we can successfully contend with the French; | Something really affecting in it. They seemed to feel this themselves, for without 
with Germany in linens. What then is wanting to catry this almost universal | speaking, they both burst into tears. After a little while, Madame Dugazon 
supremacy to its pitch, and to its due reward? what but that free communication | S™ilingly said, ** Well, Philippe, should you have recognized Nina?” 
which the natural extinction of the Corn Laws, so to speak, is rapidly educing.| “ Sing me the romance,” said he, * and rl tell you.” 

The evil of the country is its pauperism ; make our paupers productive labourers, “ Without a reply she sang It; and, though in @ voice faltering from age, she 
and consequently consumers, in lieu of deducting eight millions of the earnings threw into it an expression of such profound pathos, that it was easy to perceive 
of others for keeping them to the minimum of subsistence. ‘Teach them—nay, | there was no exaggeration in the praises bestowed upon her by those who re- 
allow them—for they are ready enough to earn almost one-third of the present | ™embered her performances. Having finished it, she again burst into tears; 
actual national income, which from their numbers it may fairly be computed they | and, taking Philippe by the hand, she said, * Voila, mon viel ami, voild la 
would earn, and distress would rapidly disappear. No! says oyr committee of | derniére fois que la panvre Dugazon la chantera.” She soon resuined her ac- 


lia. Nature indeed says (and so says true political economy) let them produce, 
and exchange their surplus for the production of other climes. 
says the lecturer, ‘indeed you are wrong; the preventive check and coloniam 
deducere! Weare an old country.” It might be replied, ‘‘ You area parcel of 
old fools! You have soil, capital, and labour all in superabundance ; you have 
nothing to do but to combine them.” 

Of such a nature are a few of the arrangements into which the minor details of 
the vast commerce of England—the retail accommodations—have adjusted 
themselves. But there can be no doubt, far as our national genius for the in- 
ventions and enterprises of trade is advanced—enormous as are the accumula- 
tions of property—and beneficial as is the exaltation of confidence and credit— 
all these relations must be considered to be in comparative infancy. The mate- 
rials of nature are only just expanding themselves to the search of science. If, 
in whatever light we examine the triumphs of our species “ over the creation 
submitted to its power, we explore new sources of wonder,”’ there is a fund for 
speculation and experiment incalculably more vast before us. Nor can we better 
exalt, while we conclude, the very important portion of the subject we have here 
treated, than by quoting the words of a philosopher, who, in the midst of his 
large and comprehensive inquiry into the principles and progress of science, thus 
eloquently discloses and describes the expanse before us. ‘** When we reflect,” 
says Mr. Babbage, ‘‘on the very small number of the species of plants, com- 
pared with the multitude that are known to exist, which have hitherto been cul- 
tivated and rendered useful to man, and when we apply the same observation to 
the animal world, and even to the mineral kingdom, the field that natural science 
opens to our view seems to be indeed unlimited. ‘These productions of nature, 
numerous and varied as they are, may each in some future day become the basis 
of extensive manufactures, and give life, employment, and wealth to millions of 
human beings. But the crude treasures perpetually exposed before our eyes 
contain within them other and more valuable principles : all these, in their innu- 
merable combinations, which ages of labour and research can never exhaust, may 
be destined to furnish in perpetual succession new sources of our wealth and of 
our happiness. Science and knowledge are subject, in their extension and in- 
| crease, to laws quite opposite to those which regulate the material world ; unlike 
| the forces of molecular attraction, which cease at sensible distances, or that of 
gravity, which decreases rapidly with the increasing distance from the point of its 
origin, the farther we advance from the origin of our knowledge the larger it be- 
comes, and the greater power it bestows upon its cultivators to add new fields to 
its dominions. 
of giving us any reason to anticipate the exhaustion of so fertile a field, place us 
at each advance on some higher eminence, from which the mind contemplates 
the past, and feels irresistibly convinced that the whole already gained bears a 
constantly diminishing ratio to that which is contained within the still more 
rapidly expanding horizon of our knowledge.” 

—p>— 
TALMA. 
From Poole’s Sketches and Recollections. 

Amongst these papers are four, partaking, at once, of a critical and of an an- 
ecdotical character, which have specially rivetted our attention. These are, 





Recollections of Certain French Actors :’’ Madame Gavaudin, Mademoiselle 
' Bigottini, Fanni Bias, Talma, Mademoiselle Desbrosses, Philippe, Gardel, 
| Madame Dugazon, Frogére, &c. ‘The notices of Talma are so exceedingly in- 
| teresting, that we must make a little free with them. The following will be 
| found to place the critical taste of Talma in a fine light :— 

I first becaine acquainted with that great actor on his visit to ‘this country in 
| 1817. He was then, assisted by Mademoiselle Georges, giving a series of per- 
formances at the Opera Concert rooms. These consisted of selections of the 
most striking scenes from his most popular characters. Upon my telling him, 
in answer to his inquiry whether I had attended any of them, that I had not, he 
said: “Shall you be soon in France ?’—* Yes, I think I shall.”—* Then do 
not see me here ; wait till you shall come there. I am not in my proper frame 
here. I wish you should see me on my own theatre. “Your English audience 





“*O dear no,” | 


Yet does this continually and rapidly increasing power, instead | 


. . | — , " ‘ > > 
lawgivers, no, let the nation be taxed to locate them in the Canadas and Austra- | Customed gaiety, and amused herself at cards during the remainder of the 


evening. 


SunimMary. 


| Important though Simple Means of Preserving Health—The public health 
| would be greatly promoted, and ringworm prevented or cured, by washing the 
' head daily with vinegar and water. One part vinegar to three parts of water 
should be applied to the head with a sponge. All schools, public and private, 
large families, and persons of sedentary habits, ought to use this simple and 
cheap remedy, which, besides preventing or eradicating all diseases of the skin, 
will be found to impart a beautiful and healthy hue to the mo delicate com- 
plexion. 
| Character of the Russians by a Turkish Innkeeper.—Having landed at Buy- 
| ukdere, with many of the Jnglesi, we went to the hotel, a clean, comfortable, 
| well-fitted house, with a good cook and good wines. It was very laughable to 
hear the landlord execrating the Russians. ‘* They never,’ said he, ‘spend a 
| penny ; stingy fellows, who would eat a tallow candle down to the very end, and 
leave not a drop for the waiter!’ He wished to God they were at the bottom 
of the Black Sea, with the English fleet anchored above them. * ‘Then,’’ said 
| he, ‘we should see the porter corke fly, the tables swim with grog, cigar boxes 
burst their cedar sides, the cook roast all day, and I be happy in the general 
scramble : but, alas! there’s no such luck now-a-days.”—Auldjo's Journal of 
a Visit to Constantinople. 
Vitality the Cause of Disease—The cause to whith I allude is not any def- 
| ciency in the principle of vitality ; but, on the contrary, the constant and uner- 
ring activity of this principle. It is the profusion in which life abounds, wher- 
ever the requisite conditions are present. Of these conditions, one of the most 
requisite is a suitable degree of heat; and this is found in the body of every 
| animal and every vegetable that we know, and particularly in animals of the 
| higher order, or what are distinguished as warm-blooded animals. * * * The 
human body is subject to being infested by a great variety of the inferior orders 
of living creatures—of worms and insects, and perhaps of orders still lower 
than these; some of which are known to be productive of little inconvenience, 
while others are often the cause of great suffering. * * * 1 think we may, 
with great probability, surmise that all diseases which admit of being communi- 
cated from one person to another, by contagion or infection, are of this nature, 
| and are the effect of some species of animalculw unobservable to the eye. Some 
species are communicated only by contact; some only by contact with such parts 
| as have the skin very thin, or where the cuticle has been removed. Other spe- 
| cies are communicated at a considerable distance. T'hese animalcules, then, con- 
stitule what is termed the miasma of disease.—Greene’s Essay on the Nature of 
Disease. 

Cheap Living at Jersey.—The following advertisements, which we extract 
from The Jersey and Guernsey Advertiser of the Ist of May, will convey some 
idea of the reasonable terms on which domestic conveniences may be obtained 
| in that part of our insulated possessions : | 
“To let—a neat cottage containing six rooms, with stables, and two smal} 
| gardens stocked with fruit-trees, situate near St. Peter’s Church—rent £15 a 

year. Apply, &c.” 

“ A single gentleman wishes to board and lodge in a genteel family, in Jersey 

or Guernsey. Address, &c. Terms not to exceed £20 per annum.” 
| Beautiful Chemical Experiment.—Aquafortis and the air which we breathe 
| are made of the same materials. Linen, and sugar, and spirits of wine are so 
| much alike in their chemical composition that an old shirt can be converted into 
| its own weight in sugar, and the sugar into spirits of wine. Water is made of 
| two substances, one which is the cause of almost «i! combustion or burning, 
"and the other will burn with more rapidity than almost anything in nature. The 
| famous Peruvian bark, so much used for strengthening stomachs, and the poison- 

ous principle of opium, are formed of the same materials. 
Orthographical Decoction—Mr. E— K—, long a respectable printer in Glas- 


| 


| 


and me—we don’t understand one another: the conventions of our stage are so \ gow, was sadly bothered with an apprentice who could or would not be initiated 
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into that portion of grammar which treats of the proper disposition of letters | the Birmingham bill the qualification for the governing body was £1,000 real or | as members of the governing body, and yet these they proposed to subject to the 
in words. One day he presented such a shockingly inaccurate proof, as made | personal property. He thought he could suggest a better mode of fixing the 


his master, after staring with amazement, take the spectacles from his nose, and | 


qualification. It would, in his opinion, be better to make it consist of joint 


give the ill-disposing devil the following receipe :—‘ My man! just gang hame qualifications ; for many tradesmen might find it difficult to swear that they had 
this night, and tell your mither to boil Fulton and Knight’s Dictionary in milk, | realized £1,000. He would therefore propose that, in towns which were di- 
and take it for your supper, as that seems the only way you'll ever get spelling | vided into wards, the qualification for the members of the governing body should 
put into ye.”"—The Laird of Logan. | be, that they were possessed of an estate, real or personal, of the clear value of 


Upwards of one million two hundred thousand volumes of the works of Sir 
Walter Scott have been printed and published in Edinburgh. 

The Bayonet.—A grenadier was originally a soldier armed with a sword, a 
firelock, a bayonet, and a pouch full of grenades—whence the name. Grenadiers 
were first instituted in France in 1667, when four or five were attached to each 
company, but in the year 1670 they were formed into companies, and in 1685 
introduced into the British service. 

One of the largest diamonds in the worid is the ** Koh-i-noor,” or mountain of 
light, which Runjeet Sing has extorted from the ex-king of Cabul. Nothing 
can be imagined more superb than this gem: it is of the finest water, and about 
half the size of anegg. Its weight amounts to three and a-half rupees, and it 
is said to be worth three and a-ha!f millions of money. It ia set in an armlet, 
with a diamond on each side about the size of a sparrow’s egg KRunjeet has 
also a large ruby, weighing fourteen rupees, with the names of several kings 
engraven on it, and among them Aurengzebe and Ahmed Shah. Runjeet has 
likewise a topaz as large as half a billiard ball, for which he gave 20,000 rupees. 

Politeness to a Judge-—In the course of a case tried in the Court of Exche- 
quer lately, a case was cited from Vince’s Abridgment, under the head * Con- 
tempt,”’ where an order from the Roll’s Court was given to a messenger to serve 
upon the party to whom it was directed. When the messenger obtained an inter- 
view with the party he said * I wait on you for the purpose of serving you with an 
order from his Honour the Master of the Rolls.’ To this the party replied, 
“The Master of the Rolls, who is he? he be d—d.”’ The messenger, on his 
return, put his Honour the Master of the Rolls in possession of the conversation 
which had taken place, and the contemptuous way in which the party had treated 
his lordship. His Honour upon this said he had a very great mind to commit 
the party for familiarity ! 

Comets and Women.—Comets, doubtless, answer some wise and good pur- 
pose in the creation; so do women. Comets are incomprehensible, beautiful, 
and eccentric ; so are women. Comets shine with peculiar splendour, but at 
night appear most brilliant ; so do women. Comets confound the most learned, 
when they attempt to ascertain their nature; so do women. Comets equally 
excite the admiration of the philosopher and of the clown of the valley; so do 
women. Comets and women, therefore are closely analagous ; but. the nature 
of each being inscrutable, all that remains for us to do is, to view with admira- 
tion, the one, and almost to adoration, love the other. 


Lmperial Parliament, 


CORPORATION REFORM. 
House of Commons, June 30. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL rose to propose his amendment relative to the qualifi- 
cation of the Corporate Officers. He said he would confine his remarks to what 
had been the usual practice in local enactments for corporate towns. He was 
quite aware that according to ancient practice, no pecuniary qualifications were 
required for members of corporations, but the usual words of the charters were 
that they should elect * fit, discreet, and respectable” persons to fill the corporate 
offices. No peculiar qualification was named beyond those general terms, but 
the spirit of the charters was, that persons fit for their respective offices should 
be appointed, and he apprehended that even in those self-elected corporations, 
whatever might be their defects in other respects, care was taken to elect per- 
sons of wealth and respectability Many towns were regulated in their local 
arrangements—of police, watching, lighting, and so on, by acts of Parliament, 
obtained generally by consent of the whole body, or by the great majority of the 
rate-paying inhabitants; in someof these the corporations were included as 
guardians or trustees; in others they were not. These acts, he repeated, were 
in general sought for by the good-will of the majority of the rate-payers, and 
were discussed before committees of that and the other House, but in almost 


‘ think they can most justly confide. 


| £1,000, or that they should be rated to the relief of the poor on a sum of not 
less than £40 a-year. In towns not divided into wards, the qualification should 
| be, that the town counsellor should be possessed of at least £500 in real or per- 
| sonal estate, or be rated to the poor-rate on a sum of not less than £20 a-vear. 
| Those who thought, with him, that there ought to be a qualification, might differ 
| as to the amount which he had mentioned, but he could not think that he had 
stated it too low. There were various tests in several local acts, and he had 
taken the lowest. What he had stated was lower on the average than the ma- 
jority of the cases in which local acts had been passed. The Right Hon. 
Baronet concluded by moving as an amendment, that after the word * council” 
in the clause, the following words should be added—* provided such members 
of council who shal! be elected in boroughs divided into wards shall at the time 
of their election be seized or possessed of real or personal property of the clear 
value of £1,000, or that they shall be rated on a rental of not less than £40 
a-year, and also provided that all such members elected in towns not divided 
into wards shall at the time of their election be seized or possessed of property, 
real or personal, of the clear value of £500, or be rated to the relief of the poor 
on a rental of not less than £20 a-year.” 
Lord Sandon supported the amendment, also Mr. Goulbourn and others. Sir 
John Hobhouse, Mr. Blackbourne, Lord Howick, and others, opposed it. 
Lord J. RUSSELL contended, first, that the proposition of the Right Hon. 
Baronet was a restriction on the powers of the burgesses; and secondly, that 
| there ought to be very strong reasons for the adoption of such a restriction by 
the committee. He thought that his clause tended more to produce good go- 
| vernment in these boroughs than the proposition which the Right Hon. Baronet 
| had moved as an amendment on it. ‘The Right Hon. Baronet, he said, had con- 
| fined his observations to the instances of towns in which these qualifications had 
been fixed for the members of the governing body, but had not said one word to 
prove that those qualifications had produced guod government. [Hear, hear. ] 
He was ready to grant that a great mass of those local acts to which the Right 


fixed a pecuniary qualification for the members of the governing body: but hav- 
ing granted that, he was not ready to grant that they were now bound to follow 
the course which Parliament had formerly chalked out for them. He should 
state very shortly his reasons for opposing this amendment. ‘The first was, that 
our ancient charters did not contain a syllable about the pecuniary qualifications 
of the magistrates of the boroughs to which they were granted. ‘There was not 
at this moment, in the city of London, any qualification for municipal offices ; 
and for the common council which was elected yearly, no pecuniary qualification 
was required ; so much for the original qualification of charters. Was there 
any general principle or satisfactory reason on which to establish the proposed 
qualification? He thonght not. In his opinion both reason and principle were 
in favour ef an unrestricted choice, by the burgesses, of persons in whom they 
If you did not confide in them, it would be 
better not to give the privilege ; if you did confide in them, it was better not to 
encumber them with the restriction. There would be great practical inconve- 
nience if the Right Hon. Baronet’s amendment were adopted. 
the proposed qualification would be exceedingly high, and in different towns it 
would be extremely various. In many large towns, as in the case of Portsmouth, 


the inconvenience stated by his Hon. Friend the Member for Portsmouth, and 
the same objection would also apply in other places. With regard to smaller 
boroughs, such as Chippenham, for instance, the qualification of £500, or £20 


He knew with respect to the principle of £20 rating, that when returns came 
before him on the subject, it appeared that in many towns to which the amend- 


ment would apply there were not abeve 5, 10, or 15 houses rated at £20. He 


inconvenient in its practical operation, and that the clause would be in a great 








every case it was found that a body was selected for controlling the watching, 
lighting, or other local arrangements. Sometimes this body was elected by the 
yate-payers generally, and sometimes by those who possessed certain defined 
qualifications, but in all cases there was a fixed qualification named for those who 
were to be members of the governing body. 
that the members of the governing body should be the occupiers of a house 
rated at £28 a-year, or the owners of a tenement of the value of £150. In the 
same town the election of members of the governing body should have a qualifi- | 
cation of occupying a house rated at £16 a-year, or if a publican, he should be | 
rated at £32 a-year. In Salford a similar principle was adopted, and in the | 
working of this system universal satisfaction seemed to be given. All these | 
regulations, let it be borne in mind, were the results of recent local acts, which 
were called for by the general voice, and which gave general satisfaction. In 
Birmingham, the qualification for members of the governing body was being 
rated at £15 a-year; or being possessed of £1,000 in real or personal property. 
In Sheffield, the qualification was being rated at £20, or possessing property to 
the value of £1,000. In Sunderland, it was being rated at £20 a-year, or having 
£30 yearly income. In Devonport, it was being rated at £20. In Wolver- 
hampton, it was rating at £20 a-year, or possessing £1,000 personal property. | 
In Bilston, it was £40 a-year in land, or being the son of a man worth £100 
a-year, or possessing £1,000 in personal property. IngBolton, it was £100 in | 
real or personal property. In Brighton, it was £100 a-year in house or land, | 
and in Oldham £100 in land. In Stoke-upon-Trent the qualification for the 
governing body was £100 in land. He was taking, as illustrations of his argu- 
ments, those towns which were most popular, or which were considered to re- | 
present popular opinion. In Stroud the qualification of a commissioner under | 
the local act was £100 a-year in land, or being the son of a person having £150 | 
a-year, or having £3,000 in real or personal property. He would not say that | 
this was the lowest scale to which a qualification should be reduced, but he had | 
observed that in places where the qualification was highest, there popular opinion 
prevailed the most, and as an instance, he might mention the borough of Stroud, | 
which had returned the Noble Lord as its representative. He had mentioned | 
these cases to show that where powers were given, such as those of commis- | 
' 
| 


| 








sioners for watching, paving, and lighting, care was taken in almost every in- 
stance that the parties exercising those powers should have a certain qualifica- 
tion as to property. In asking the committee to adhere to this course, he sought 
to introduce no new principle. They were going to make a new governing body 
in corporations, and all he asked was that they should not do away with the qua- 
lification which was usually required of every member of such body. But they | 
were going to do more than confer the mere patronage of watching and paving 
and lighting. Some of the corporations under this bill would have considerable 
patronage in other respects. They were to be in some cases commissioners of 
charities, and these were reasons why they should have some qualification as to 
property. The bill would give greater powers to magistrates in some corpora- | 
tions, and, he would ask, was it right that they should have less qualifications 

than were now give: to those who had much smaller powers to exercise! | 
Another reason for the necessity of a qualification was, that a party was liable to a | 
fine for refusing to serve as a member of the governing body. A blank was at pre- 

sent left in the bill for the amount of the fine, so that he could not say what its | 
amount was intended to be ; but if a man were to be fined for refusing to accept 
an office, he ought to be selected from that class which could pay the fine, other- | 
wise it would be gross injustice. But what fine could be imposed on a man | 
with respect to whom property was no qualification! He would nut say that 

the possession of property necessarily implied respectability, but it was at least | 
some guarantee, in the party appointed tv office, for his conduct in the discharge 
of its duties. It was required of a magistrate that he should have at least £100 
a-year in the county in which he exercised his functions, but the mayor of any | 
of the corporations under this bill would be a magistrate of the county in which | 
it was situated. Would it not in that case be necessary that he should have 
some qualification? Was it consistent with the principle laid down on the op- 
posite side, that there should be no qualification for the mayor of a borough, 
who, being the returning officer for that borough, was liable to a fine of £500, 
for any neglect of his duty as such returning officer. Surely it was absurd to 
say, that a man who might be so fined for neglect of duty should have no qualifi- 
cation as to property. Let him add, that a man was by this bill disqualified by 
bankruptcy or insolvency, yet both might be consistent with strict integrity ; 
but if property was not to be a qualification, why should bankruptcy or insol- 
vency disqualify! When he spoke of property as a qualification, he felt that it 
would not be proper to attach a very high qualification to the members of the 
governing body. In this respect he thought there ought to be some distinction 
between towns. The bill related to towns, some of which were extensive and 
prosperous, and others were small and comparatively poor. Now it would not 
be fair to have the same test of qualification in these two classes of towns. He 
had looked to the cases of most of the towns, and he had adopted a lower quali- 


| 


| 
' 
| 


guished between the two classes of towns recognized by the bill—he meant | 
those which were divided into wards, and those which were not so divided ; 
as he had mentioned the wards, he hoped that the principle 
into wards would be more general than it was at present in this bill. He} 
thought that that principle ought to be extended much beyond what it was at 
present. He trusted, also, that the committee would go with him in thinking | 
that it would be right not to adopt a single qualification for all towns, but they 
would consent to distinguish between the greater and the smaller towns. In 


| separation might take place between the feelings, interests, and opinions of the 


ce therefore three bitter political struggles. 


degree rendered inoperative if it were adopted. He hoped that the committee 
would not agree to the proposed alteration. As to the idea of persons being 
likely to be guilty of embezzling funds committed to their management, if there 
were not a pecuniary qualification, he thought that the Right Hon. Gentleman 


Te Miaithastee was. aenecnees | (Mr. Goulburn), when making this objection, must have been thinking of the | 
2 este § *CeSSé . ‘ | 
" ' . * | present state of corporations with which he was acquainted. [Hear and laugh- | 


ter] Nodoubt the Right Hon. Gentleman spoke on the supposition of a self- 
elected body with the entire management of funds, unchecked by the opinion of 
their fellow-townsmen, and by the due examination and publication of accounts. 
No doubt that was the idea which occupied the Right Hon. Gentleman's mind 
when he spoke of the chance of embezzlement. Supposing the town-counsellors 


to be persons capable of being guilty of the crime mentioned—a thing which he | 
did not think likely—still there existed the security of certain checks on em- | 


bezzlement ; you had treasurers, auditors, and an inspectign of accounts, as se- 


curities for the good and just management of corporate property. For the reasons | 
stated, he was not disposed to consent to the Right Hon. Baronet’s amendment. | 


He admitted that it was in conformity with the principle adopted in certain local | 
acts in which it might, perhaps, be properly enough introduced, but he objected | 
to a qualification in a general measure such as the present, and preferred leaving | 
the matter to the electors, who had so strong an interest in choosing proper | 
counsellors, that he did not consider them likely to make an improper choice. | 

The committee then divided.—Noes, 267 ; Ayes, 204; majority against the | 
amendment, 63. 


LORD STANLEY’S AMENDMENT. 

On clause 22, appointing the period for electing counsellors, being proposed, 

Mr. GROTE put it to the House whether they ought to proceed with a clause 
so important as this and that which immediately followed at so late an hour.— 
{Cries of ** Goon.”’| 

Lord STANLEY was ready to act as the committee might desire, and to go 
on or not, according to its discretion. [‘*Goon.”] He would detain the com- 
mittee but a very few minutes, for the amendment which he had to propose was 
so plain and simple, and its principle was so general, that it was not necessary 
for him to discuss the matter at any length. He did not propose, by this amend- | 
ment, to affect in the least the rights conferred on the new body of electors cre- 
ated hy the bill: he did not propose to mix up with the new privileges a reserva- | 
tion of any former rights to cramp their operation ; but his object was simply to | 





| make provisions, by means of which the constituency enacted by the bill might | 


be brought to work most steadily and effectually for the good government of bo- 
roughs. The old system of municipal government had many and serious vices, 
among which was the principle of self-election,—a_ principle not to be justified 
on any considerations of expediency or sound policy, because under it an entire 


community at large and the governing body, which rendered it an unfit instru- | 
ment of municipal government; and he therefore held it to be a wise principle 

of this bill to make the governing body really and truly represent the opinions 

and feelings of the people of whose interests it was the guardian. But the | 
question was, should the governing body represent as closely as they reflected | 
the interests and opinions of the community—should they also as closely repre- | 
sent, which he feared would be the case if no alteration were adopted in the 
clause, the caprices and prejudices of the body at large? (Hear, hear.] There 
was at least this advantage about the old system, that in all matters relating to | 
business there was a body with a character of steadiness and fixedness in affairs 

of business—a steadiness, permanency, and freedom from caprice, which ren- | 
dered those who had to transact matters of business with it able to depend 
on the adoption of an uniform rule of action in such dealings. Now he 
thought that in avoiding the vices of the old system new vices might be 
created, and the constituency might under the present mode of election 
choose a budy so capricious and uncertain in its conduct as to be hardly | 
less unfit to administer the affairs of a borough than the old governing power. | 
He apprchended that if the proposed plan were adopted without modification, 
something like this would be likely to occur. He did not deny the advantage of 
the plan proposed by his Majesty's Ministers so far as this—that the whole coun- 


cil should not be elected at the same time, but that a portion of it should be pe- | ment. 
riodically chosen, for thereby he thought there would be a better chance of the | Government. 
| different views and feelings of a borough being justly represented, and less like- | 
| lihood of the governing body uniformly representing one set of prejudices and | 


opinions. [Hear, hear.) But he thought that if such frequent elections as the 


bill proposed should take place, the council would be liable to adopt a capricious | 


course of action. ‘The towns would be kept in a constant state of electioneer- 


ing fever. Under the operation of this bill the corporation would be appointed 
for a period of three years, one-third of the body having annually to be elected. 

| Now he contended, that from the great number of elections consequent on this | 

bill, the greatest heats, and animosities, and bitterness of feeling would be ex- 


| cited and constantly kept up. 
fication than that which was usually adopted, and in making it he had distin- 


(Hear, hear.] And lest there should not, in the 
ordinary course of the provisions of the measure, be sufficient disturbance and 
inconvenience from the interruption of men’s avocations, and the unsettling of 


and | their minds, it had been determined that upon every death that took place in the | 
of dividing towns | governing body, 


there should be an express and separate election to fill up the 
vacancy. Only, said the Noble Lord, consider the effect which would be pro- 
duced in Liverpool by these elections—in Liverpool, where there were 90 coun- 
sellors, and where they might consequently calculate on three deaths annually, 
It was assumed by the Govern- 
ment that under the working of the new system the best men would be selected 


Hon. Barenet had referred established the fact that Parliament had of late years | 


In many places | 


the £1,000 property qualification, and the £40 rating, would be attended with | 
rating, would exclude many persons altogether who were extremely well qualified. | 


therefore thought that the qualification would be found exceedingly various, and | 
! 
} 


constant trouble of re-election, and to the annoyance of a struggle upon every 
occasion when they may have done any thing to affect their popularity. [Hear 
hear.] He did not dispute the propriety of giving the rate-payers the entire 
control over the appointment of the corporate body; but granting this, what 
possible advantage could there be in calling on the persons elected to appear year 
after year before their constituents! [(Hear, hear.] He thought these frequent 
municipal elections would be infinitely worse than the constant recurrence of 
Parliamentary elections, because all the flattery and service and so forth which 
was not uncommon at elections for members for Parliament, would come more 
| home to every man in those municipal contests. [Hear, hear.] Besides, he 
would ask if they were content, as it appeared they were, to give great powers 
to the corporate body so chosen, could they not rely upon its members for exer. 
cising their functions fairly for a longer period than that they proposed to ap- 
point! (Hear, hear] His ground was this—if they could trust these men at 
all, they could trust them for a longer period; and by so doing they would se. 
cure a governing body with more experience, more uniformity, and more fixity of 
principle and proceeding than they could hope for under the arrangement origi- 
nally contemplated. (Hear, hear.] It would relieve the towns, too, from the 
excitement and injury of such frequent elections, whilst at the same time the 
community would be enabled to exercise over the governing body that just con- 
trol which he for one was not in the least degree willing to take away. There 
were two modes by which his object might be carried’into effect. The first was 
to make the elections triennial, and cause half of the governing body to go out 
at that time, or the same effect might be produced by making the elections trien- 
nial, and this might be done without altering the other parts of the clause. This 
last course he should adopt. He should have been himself disposed to propose 
| a longer period than two years, but this shorter time he proposed with the hope 
| of gaining the support of some Hon. Members who might be inclined to go thus 
| far with him. He had promised the House not to trouble it for more than a 
| very few minutes, and he would keep his word. He concluded by moving, that 
, after the word ‘‘every ” the word *‘ succeeding ” be struck out, and the word 
| ‘alternate’? be put in its place—that is, he altered the clause so as to declare 
| that one-third part of the council should go out of office every second year, in. 
stead of every year, as was proposed in the bill. 
Sir J. HOBHOUSE could not help thinking that the arrangements of his 
| Noble Friend told against himself. He thought that the greater the power they 
intrusted to these individuals the greater should be the hold they had on them, 
i For his own part, he thought the elections should be as frequent as was consistent 
| with the peace of the towns [hear, hear], so that the people might have the 
| power of removing men in office for malversation or incapacity. He denied that 
| elections would perpetually produce disturbanees. If he thought so, he should 
| be against the bill altogether. [Hear, hear, and laughter ] He begged to refer 
to the annual elections in the city of London, and maintained that there were no 
| disturbances produced by those elections. He did not think the Noble Lord, 
| had, in any point of view, proved the necessity of his amendment. He doubted 
| the effect of the annual elections producing annual troubles : and even if they 
| did, he considered that they would be cheaply purchased by the control of the 
community over the governing body. The bill was purely popular, and founded 
onapopular basis. He was happy to find accordingly that the Right Hon. Baro- 
net’s proposition, which was restrictive in its nature, had been rejected ; and he 
hoped that his Noble Friend’s amendment, which was also restrictive, would be 
| rejected inlike manner. [Cheers.] It was restrictive of the rights of the con- 
stituent body ; and although the Noble Lord and the Right Hon. Baronet might 
be right, viewing the measure as they did, yet he would contend that on the other 
| side, thinking as Government did, it was right in refusing to accede to the 
motion. 
| Mr. SHIEL was understood to ask why the Noble Lord had not made a simi- 
| lar proposition with respect to the provisions of the Scotch Burgh Bill, which 
| was brought forward when the Noble Lord was in power? He also remarked 
that men in power changed their opinions; for instance, a man might now be 
| a Conservative, although some four years ago he was an excellent Reformer. 
| Mr. BROTHERTON supported the clause. He was of opinion that the 
elections would be peaceful, and that the people would elect only those in whom 
they had confidence. 

Mr. SCARLETT observed that there would be great anxiety for office in 
| large towns, where £25,000 or £30,000 a-year was held for charities. In these 
| towns there would be frequent contests and great disturbance and injury caused 
| thereby. 

Mr. GOULBURN denied that he and his friends were departing from the 
popular principle because they did not approve of having elections every year. 
| If the Right Hon. Gentleman thought their annual municipal elections so good, 
| why did he not on the same principle support annual Parliaments? [Hear, and 

laughter.] Was it not equally necessary that the conduct of a member of Par- 
liament should be annually subjected to the approval of his constituents, as that 
| 4 member of the town eouncil should be put to a yearly election. (Hear, hear.] 


| Under the system proposed there would be elections every three months, and 


| every man’s occupation would be interfered with by the constant canvassing and 
excitement which would be going forward. [Hear, hear. ] 
The committee divided—Ayes, 176; Noes, 220. 
amendment, 44. 


The clause was then agreed to, and the Chairman reported progress, and asked 
leave to sit again. 


Majority against the 


LORD HEYTESBURY. 
House of Commons, June 29. 

Mr. PRAED rose in pursuance of his notice, to move for copies of any 
communications which had passed between the Board of Commissioners for the 
affairs of India and the Court of Directors of the East India Company, on the 
subject of the revocation of the appointment of Lord Heytesbury as Governor- 
General of India. He stated that in October last a difference existed between 
the then Government and the Court of Directors of the East India Company, 
with reference to the appointment of a Governor-General of India in the room 
of Lord William Bentinck. On the Ist of October, in the course of a cor- 
respondence between the Court of Directors and the Board of Control, the 
Court of Directors suggested that Sir Charles Metcalfe should be continued in 
the authority of Governor-General of India until a successor to Lord William 
Bentinck should be appvinted. The then President of the Board of Control, 
however, stated that Government declined to approve of the continuation of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe in the possession of that authority, and that it was their de- 
cided opinion that in the existing state of affairs in India no time ought to be 
lost in appointing a successor to Lord William Bentinck. A change in the Go- 
vernment soon after took place. By the new Government, in January, 1835, 
the appointment of Lord Heytesbury as Governor-General of India was ap- 
proved of, and that approval was notified to the Directorsof the East India 
Company. It scarcely became him, holding the situation which he at that time 
hold, to speak of the Noble Lord who was at the head of the Board of Control, 
at that period, but he would unequivocally declare his conviction that the only 
motive by which Lord Ellenborough had been actuated in selecting Lord Hey- 
tesbury was that he was a fit man for the situation. Between Lord Heytesbury 
and the then President of the Board of Control there was scarcely a personal 
acquaintance : no motives of improper partiality could, therefore, be imputed to 
his Noble Friend. He would fearlessly assert, therefore, that Lord Ellenbo- 
rough was wholly free from any imputation of that kind. When the present Mi- 
nisters came into office, in April last, the appointment of Lord Heytesbury was de- 
clared to be vacated. No opportunity was afforded to the Court of Directors 


| to take the subject into consideration, and to give their opinion respecting it. 


The test of political opinion here would be a very unsafe guide as to the qualifi- 
cations of a man to discharge high and important duties in India. It was also 


| necessary that the person appointed to fill the situation of Governor-General of 


India should possess the confidence of the Court of Directors as well as of the 
Government of the day. Besides, if such a principle were adopted with respect 
to the Governor-General, it would be necessary that the Governor of every 
separate presidency should be appointed in the same manner. Hence would 
result an instability and want of security in the Government of India, which 


| could not be otherwise than deeply injurious to the interests of that country. 
| There was another reason which rendered it most impolitic to lead the Governor- 


General of India to suppose that he held his office entirely at the pleasure of the 
Crown, or of any particular party who might happen tu hold the reins of Govern- 
It would circumscribe him in the choice of officers to assist him in his 

At present it was the policy of the Indian Government, wherever 
they found a man whose talents were suited to their purpose, at once to engage 
his services, without reference to the political opinions he might happen to hold. 
But if the office of Governor-General were made a purely political office, it 
would be necessary that all those whom he employed should be attached to the 
same political opinions as himself; those political opinions of course being the 
same as those of the Government at home. ‘Thus, instead of the unlimited 
range which he at present enjoyed, the Governor-General would have to select 
his officers from among the adherents to one party only. It was most important 
that the Court of Directors should have the appointment of every authority 
placed in their hands, and that the people of India should be taught to look up to 
, them, and to respect their independent station. The step recently taken by the 
present Government was calculated to have just the contrary effect, and to place 
them in the eyes of thenatives in the worst light possible. An act solemnly 
approved of by the Dir@ttors and by his Majesty, suddenly and without any 
assigned reason, had been cancelled. If the appointment of the Governor and 
other servants of the Company were made merely contingent upon the will and 
pleasure of the Government at home, the whole puwer and patronage of India 
would shortly become subservient to political purposes in this country. He be- 


| lieved that since the year 1784, whatever the other faults of the company might 
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be, it had been found that they had admininistered the affairs of India with a 
total forgetfulness of European politics, and in every instance had attended faith- 
fully to the interests of India. Hence the eulogy of the present Lord Elgin in 
the year 1833, when introducing the subject of the Company's charter to the 
House of Commons ; and hence also the use of these remarkable words on the 
same occasion :—** It was essential to the well-being of India, that confidence 
should be placed in its administration, and that, as far as possible, the interposi- 
tion of the Home Authorities should be confined to cases of a strong and extra- 
ordinary nature, or rather to cases of a general nature. All that depended upon 
the Administration of the Government in India ought to be left to the Adminis- 
tration there. Having once resolved to place confidence in those to whom they 
delegated the Government of India, that confidence must be very large indeed, 
or otherwise the Government there could not be efficient.” He would urge 
upon the House the expediency of checking this first endeavour to make what 
he conceived to be an undue use of the power of the Crown. He did not call 
upon the Government of the present day todo more than was done by the Govern- 
nent of the Right Hon. Bart. (Sir R. Peel). He was quite sure that nothing 
could justify the revocation of this appointment whih could not justify the re- 
yocation of an officer to whom an appointment was given by tae Government 
that preceded that of the Right Hon. Baronet. But what was the conduct of 
the Right Hon. Baronet’s Government! When he succeeded to the Govern- 
ment, in the autumn of last year, he found in one of the Indian Presidencies an 
oficer newly appointed, who for many years had been strongly opposed to the 


course of policy adopted by the Right Hon. Baronet; but the Right Hon. Bart. | 


did not dream of recalling Sir Robert Grant from the Presidency of Bombay 
{Hear, hear]. More than Mat, there was another gentleman, one of the Su- 
preme Council of India, who had not long held his appointment, and who 
had constantly opposed himself to almost every measure and every opi- 
nion entertained by the Right Hon. Baronet; he alluded to Mr. Macauley. 
Ifthen the difference between Lord Heytesbury and the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, were sufficient to induce the latter to revoke the appointment, surely the 
difference between the Right Hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) and Mr. Macauley, 
was sufficient to have warranted the Right Hon. Baronet in revoking that Right 
Hon. Gentleman’s appointment. He had endeavoured to bring the subject for- 
ward in such a manner as not to excite any angry feeling, and he trusted he had 
succeeded in his object. In conclusion, he begged to move—* For copies of any 
communications which have passed between the Board of Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India and the Court of Directors of the East India Company, on the 
subject of the revocation of the appointment of Lord Heytesbury as Governor- 
General of India.” 

Sir JOHN HOBHOUSE as President of the Board of Control, rose to op- 
pose the production of the papers. He admitted that the Board of Directors 


were entirely dissatisfied at the supercession of Lord Heytesbury, but justified | 


the act on Political grounds, and said that the only thing in which there was the 


jeast appearance of a ground for complaint was, the embarrassing situation in | 


which the Court of Directors would find themselves placed by the sudden ac- 
cession to office of the Honourable Gentleman opposite. Indeed, that was the 
main point urged upon him by the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, who, al- 


though they said they were willing to take the word, wanted to know how they | 


were to be guaranteed against the appointments of the preceding Government ? 
To this he had replied that. he could give no guarantee as to what would be 
done, but that he thought they need anticipate no difficulty if their opponent's 
again came into power, as there could be little doubt of Lord Heytesbury being 
again appointed ; but that they might be sure of removing all difficulty by an- 


nouncing every two months that they had made an appointment, which he, with | 


all civility, would tell them could not be agreed to. It was no fault of his (Sir 
J. Hobhouse’s) that the Honourable Gentleman had dragged into the discussion 
the name of a Noble Lord to whom he hoped he should not give offence by the 
manner in which he should endeavour to speak of him. ‘The Henourable Gen- 
tleman had asked whether there was any thing about that Noble Lord to which 
he or the Government had a right to object—whether there was any personal 
objection to him! meaning, he presumed, an objection connected with his per- 
sonal character. His answer was, ** None atall.’’ How could the Honourable 
Gentleman ask the question? The Honourable Member asked, also, whether 
there was any political objection to the Noble Lord, and at this question he was 
equally surprised. Another question might answer it. Did the Honourable 
Gentleman think that supposing the present Government had been in power, at 
time, they would have appointed Lord Heytesbury ! 
PRAED: No 
Sr JOHN HOBHOUSE : Would it have been a charge, then, against the 
(Government for not appointing him [laughter and cheers]? Did the Honoura- 
e Gentleman really think that he (Sir J. Hobhouse) was bound to state to him 
what his objections were to Lord Heytesbury, except that his appointment would 
not have been justifiable in the eyes of the present Government if its members 
had been at the time in office? But he would put another question to the Ho- 
nourable Gentleman. If Lord Heytesbury had, under these circumstances, 
gone out, did not the Honourable Gentleman think, and would he not feel him- 
self bound in candour to confess, that the present Ministry would have. been 
responsible for the acts of that Noble Lord? 

Mr. PRAED: The late Government did not recal Sir R. Grant. 

Sir JOHN HOBHOUSE: The cases were quite distinct, as he should pre- 
seutly show. Had Lord Heytesbury gone out, he would have had to receive 
his instructions from the present Government, and supposing he had received 
instructions from the Office he had the honour to hold, would not the Govern- 
ment and himself have been answerable for the Noble Lord’s administration of 
the affairs of India? 

Mr. PRAED: Certainly. 

Sir JOHN HOBHOUSE: Then that was the real long and short of the ob- 
jection [hear, hear, hear!]. The King’s Government had to consider whether 
it would be answerable for Lord Heytesbury’s government in India or would not ; 
and not wishing to be answerable for it, the course it had to take was simple 
and obvious. Not only were they justified in vacating his appointment, but call- 
ed upon by the constitution to do so, for it was one of the first principles of the 
constitution that there should in all cases be responsible advisers for every act 
done. This was the real cause of Lord Heytesbury not going to India [hear!]. 
The Hon. Gentleman had asked him whether or not, since he had had the ho- 
nour of being at the Board of Control, he had not seen proofs of the extreme 
liberality of Lord Ellenborough, and whether he had not thought it his duty to 
confirm several of his acts? He (Sir J. Hobhouse) was a most incompetent 
person to reply to such a question, for he had been in that office but a short 
time compared with the Noble Lord ; but although he might think him a fit head 
of the Board of Control, as far as capacity was concerned, that was a very dif- 
ferent thing from approving of a nominee of his as Governor of India. Of 
course he objected to that [hear, hear!]. He did not object to Lord Ellenbo- 
rough’s capacity to sit at the Board of Control, but he objected very much to his 
sending a Governor-General to India for him [hear, hear, hear!]. He was 
willing to admit that he had seen proofs and documents which convinced him 
that Lord Ellenborough took very large and enlightened views of public policy ; 
but that opinion, which he only gave because he was asked for it, was quite a 
distinct thing from the inference the Honourable Member wished to be drawn 


trom it, viz., that because he considered Lord Ellenborough an enlightened and | 


able man, calculated to play a distinguished part in any Government, he should 


therefore confirm his appointment of Lord Heytesbury, who had not sailed from | 


this country. There were. moreover, some points on which he took the liberty 
of differing from the Noble Lord ; and the objection to confirming his appoint- | 
ment was much strengthened by the singular fact that the Governor-General re- 
ceived no instructions in writing on leaving this country, either from the Court | 
of Directors or the Board of Control [hear, hear, hear!]. If the Noble Lord 
had gone to India with the verbal instructions he had received from Lord Ellen- | 
borough, they might, as far as his (Sir J. Hobhouse’s) opinion was concerned, | 
have been right or wrong, and the only mode there was of freeing himself from 
his apprehensions, was by giving Lord Heytesbury his instructions, that was, to 


become the Minister responsible for his acts, which he did not choose to do ; and, | " 


therefore, with the concurrence of the other Members of the Government, the va- | 
Cation of his appointment was advised. The Hon. Gent. had not disputed the King’s | 
Prerogative. Certainly the King’s Government might have taken a different 


course, and might have shrunk from the responsibility of appointing a person to | 
this high office. By doing so they might have conciliated their political opponents | 


Under the mask of candour; and might have taken credit for forbearance, but 


which, when the truth came to be told, would only have been imputed—and fairly | 
imputed—to the fear of giving offence. By so doing he had no doubt they might | 
have gained a little temporary and insincere applause from those who were their 
Constant and conscientious opponents ; but they would at the same time have | internal affairs of Spain. It is not their intention, it would appear, to take any 


eurred—and fairly incurred—the censure of their warmest friends and conti- 
2ants 
Worthy of any Administration at any time : but in these times he thought it would 
be peculiarly so; because it appeared to him that for men engaged in a very 
Bteat and perilous, and he trusted also honourable enterprise, to delegate duties 
of the highest importance to any but men who had not only a political, but a per- 
‘onal attachment to them, was a feebleness not only foolish, but fatal. [Loud 
Cheers ] That was his conscientious opinion; for after having yielded (as had 
been formerly the case) at the outset of the grand struggle in which they had 
*ngaged to difficulties of their own creation, in a manner not only injurious to 
their interests, but also to their character, they would in all probability have 
Croy 
Pe only of power, but of character, they would have fallen, and deservedly 
‘Aen, undet the bitter scorn of their enemies, and the contemptuous pity of 
se ir friends. For himself—he knew not what other Gentlemen might feel— 
‘© would sooner fail in an honest enterprize, surrounded by sincere and ardent 






cold co-operation of persons who 
were at the best but doubtful and mistrustful allies [Cheers] ; and he must take 
the liberty of adding, that he could rather console himself under defeat with the 
one, than he could reconcile himself to victory with the other. [Cheers.] These 
principles of Government, if they be correct at any time, are peculiarly correct 
at this particular time ; and he thought that amongst many things worthy of no- 
tice, and which would descend in the page of history to posterity, relative to the 
conduct of the Right Hon. Baronet who was lately at the head of his Majesty's | 
Government, was the declaration of that sentiment in which he declared and 
upheld the necessity of a cordial attachment between men leagued together for 
a good purpose, and in which he overthrew the miserable pretence of consulting 
“‘measures and not men.” [Cheers.] He trusted the present Government , 
would act upon that principle. He trusted, that having commenced by this step 
(which he admitted did seem to be a hardship, for he owned that that was his | 
first objection to it, and that he felt that it looked as if partaking something of 
personality and of political animosity ; but feeling the necessity of acting w 
this, to him incontrovertible principle,(he trusted that}, the Government with which 
he had the honour now to be connected would persevere in it, and that whenever 
they were imperiously called upon to do so, they would act in strict conformity 
with the principle upon which he had now justified Lord Heytesbury’s supetces- 
ston. He was quite sure that by so acting they would be supported, not only as 
far as the authority of Parliament went, but would be backed by their own con- 
j Sciences as well as by the approving voice of their country. [Cheers.] He 








| was obliged, therefore, to oppose the production of these papers ; for he could 
not be a party to the disclosure of a confidential correspondence between the 
Board of Control ard the Court of Directors. 

Sir. ROBERT PEEL said the Right Hon. Gentleman had rested this recal 
on the single ground that he had not confidence in Lord Heytesbury on account 
merely of a divergence of political opinion. [Hear, hear, from the Opposition. ]} 
Now he wanted to examine the Right Hon. Gentleman’s argument, and he must 
say in the outset, that the Right Hon. Gentleman had not convinced him that 
this was a just exercise of the prerogative of the Crown, The Right Hon. 
Gentleman had said in effect, ‘* 1 have not confidence in Lord Heytesbury, and 
that is the ground on which I refuse to sanction the appointment. I will not let 
Lord Ellenborough nominate my Governor-General of India.” Why, if this 
argument were well founded, it went to this extent—that they must introduce 
into India all the colours and shades of political difference in this country ; and, 
set an example which, derived from the fountain head and extended to the chief 
offices of Government, would tend to introduce into India, for the first time, 
party dissensions and party differences ; and thus weaken the control which 
England possessed over the dominion of that part of the globe. [Hear, hear. ] 
The Right Hon. Gentleman said, ‘ If Lord Heytesbury had left England I would 
not have recalled him, but the appointment is incomplete; he has not sailed.” 
Was this consistent? [Cheers.] If want of confidence in Lord Heytesbury, 
justified the revocation of his appointment, how could the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man have permitted Lord Heytesbury to remain in the government of India, 
| supposing him to have left this country before the Right Hon. Gentleman’s ac- 
; cession to the office he held? There was no distinction between the case of 





| au appointment in which the individual had not set out, and one in which he 
| was actually exercising the functions of his office in India He quite agreed in 


| house. Sir John, it will be observed, replied to Mr. Praed, and resisted his 


motion, we egret to say, too successfully ; but two important facts came out 
in the course of the discussion, and were distinctly admitted by Sir J. Hob- 
house—first, that the objection to Lord Heytesbury was entirely of a party na- 
ture, nothing personal having been offered against him, nor was his general compe- 
tency to the high duties of the office at all disputed; and secondly, that the 
revocation of the appointment was altogether displeasing and unsatisfactory to 
the Board of Directors. Such, then, is the plan on which Sir John sets out in 
his government of India. No man, it would seem, however competent—no 
matter how splended his abilities—no matter how much desired by the Com- 
pany—can receive the confirmation of the Crown, unless he be an ultra whig 
or radical in his politics. ‘The hardship and disappointment to Lord Heytes- 
bury, who had incurred great expense in making his arrangements for the voy- 
age, is great, but it is nothing in importance compared with the principle that 
is now set up. 

But Sir John Hobhouse does not stop here. At the close of his speech he 
announced that the same principle should rule his conduct generally, both now 
and hereafter, and the inference is—as his sentiments were not objected to by 
his colleagues—that the same system will be the ruling policy of the present 
cabinet. So then the Algerine system may be considered as fairly established — 
no Conservative, however capable, can hope for any office, and even those who 
already possess appointments, hold them by a most precarious tenor. Such a 
plan will deprive the public service of one half the talent in the kingdom. ‘The 
act that has just taken place is a case in point, for every unprejudiced man will 
admit, that Lord Heytesbury is a person of distinguished abilities and that it will 
be difficult, if not impossible, to find a person so well qualified for the delicate 
and important office of Governor-General of India as his Lordship. His polities 
moreover could not have embarrassed the government at home, because English 
party politics are but little felt in India, and because his intercourse is chiefly 
with the Board of Directors, who were perfectly satisfied with him, and desired 
a confirmation of his appointment. The maxim of * Principles not men,” is 
repudiated by Sir John Hobhouse as antiquated and exploded nonsense; he 
adopts the converse, ‘* Men, not principles,” and lucky is the man who will be his 
man. This he affirms is the only true principle of government ! and consequent- 
ly the only one he intends to follow. All that noble and generous feeling which 
used to induce public men to overlook differences in politics when talent pre- 
sented itself, is swept away and the nation is left groaning under the government 
of party. 

The Corporation Reform Bill is making progress—upwards of twenty of its 
clauses having been passed in committee. Sir Robert Peel’s amendment for 
an adequate qualification in point of property for the municipal offices has been 
lost. The same fate has attended the amendment of Lord Stanley for a bien- 





the principle laid down by the Right Hon. Gentleman, that it was not right or 
proper for a Government to continue in high executive offices at home the per- 
sons who had been appointed by their predecessors ; but admitting the principle 
to its fullest extent, he would contend that it did not apply to India. It was a 
neutral territory, in which politics ought not to enter. Neither the history of 
| the Act, the practice under the Act, nor the course pursued towards India at any 

former period, justified the adoption of the Right Hon. Gentleman’s principle in 

the present case. Confidence in the Governor-General of India did not mean, 


| nial instead of a yearly choice of a third portion of the officers. The good 
towns and cities of England, then, will, hereafter, be subject to al! the exhilerat- 
ing and delightful effects of annual elections. We have given elsewhere the 
arguments pro and con on these two points, as they were uttered by the leading 
speakers. 

The Harpers have just republished Mrs. Norton's new novel, The Wife ; and 








and ought not to mean, identity of political opinion, but that general integrity 
which would insure the due fulfilmeat of the instructions given to that officer. 
[Cheers.] The Act of 1774, which established the power of recal, was passed 
under peculiar circumstances. After the House of Commons had expressed, in 
a resolution, their opinion that Mr. Hastings ought to be recalled, and after the 
Court of Directors had sanctioned his recal, the Court of Proprietors refused to 
confirm it. Mr. Fox expressed his opinion that the Court of Directors had the 
power to insist on his recal without the sanction of the Court of Proprietors ; 
but as the Court of Directors hesitated to exercise it, the power given by the 
Act was originally established. The intention merely was to reserve to the 
Crown the power of removing for delinquency, not for the purpose of insuring 
the appointment of a partisan in political opinion. [Cheers.] ‘The Right Hon. 
Gentleman had only been enabled to refer to one precedent, and that was the 
case of Sir George Barlow, the circumstances of which were so peculiar that it 
was in fact no precedent at all. ‘The case of Lord Minto, who sailed in March, 
Mr. Perceval being appointed in April, was precisely similar, except so far as 
the individual hardship was concerned, to that of Lord Heytesbury, They had 
the power of sending out a swift-sailing vessel to prevent his being sworn, and 
entering upon the administration of his duties. The case of Lord William Ben- 
tinck appointed by one Government, and retained after two changes, who did not 
sail until a month after the Duke of Wellington’s Government had been ap- 
pointed, was a second proof of the ratification and confirmation of the princi- 
ple that, provided the Government had confidence in the general integrity and 
experieuce in public life of the individual appointed, they did not contract any 
personal responsibility by continuing him in office. [Cheers from the Opposi- 
tion.} The Right Hon. Gentleman seemed to consider he put a conclusive 
question when he said, ** Would I have appoinied Lord Heytesbury!”’ Cer- 
tainly not; but then he (Sir R. Peel) might put another question, and ask, 
‘** Would I have appointed Sir Robert Grant or Mr. Macaulay?” [Loud cheers 
from the Opposition.] One word on the bearing the course pursued must have 


on the policy of this country in India. It was impossible to conceal the pecu- | 


liar circumstances under which our dominion in India was preserved ; it was 


| Woman's Reward. It consists of two stories, delightfully written, as all the 
| works of the fair author are. In our paper of the 18th of June we gave a no- 


| tice of the work, with one or two extracts, which must be fresh in the recollec- 


| tion of our readers. 
| The publishers have also put forth another work of interest—Mr. Cal- 
| vin Cotton’s Four Years in Great Britain. The tone of these volumes is much 
| to our taste, and is not marked by any bitterness of spirit or national antipathy. 
| On this account we can peruse the remarks of Mr. Cotton with pleasure, and 
perhaps profit, and also recommend them to our readers. In relation to his 
| opinions of British politics, it is clear that Mr. C. fell into the hands of the 
| Whigs, as all his opinions are drawn from their school. ‘The exposition of the 
| affairs of the Church is that of Joseph Hume, while his opinions and estimate 
of public men are those of the Morning Chronicle. For instance, Mr. Canning 
| is called a charlatan. Lord Castlereagh, it is affirmed, possessed no quality but 
* ruffianly hardihood ;” and the late Lord Liverpool is termed a poor Sir Plausi- 
| ble. ‘These remarks show a want of true knowledge of the characters of the 
men just named; Mr. Colton’s countrymen will hot bear him out in the charge 
| of charlatanism against Mr. Canning—and no British statesman was ever better 
! known in America than the highly gifted individual just named. Lord Castle- 
| reagh, whatever might be urged against his politics, was the very soul of cour- 
| tesy and high-breeding ; it was this quality alone that enabled him to bear up 
against the load of abloquy that was headed upon him by the Irish and Radical 
| parties ; and it was once said of him, and said by an enemy too, that he carried 
| more measures through Parliament by bis “ invincible courtesy”—that was the 
term used—than other men did by the influence of the Crown and the patronage 
of the Treasury. No epithet can be more unfortunately applied to Lord Liver- 
pool than that of * Sir Plausible,” since truth, sincerity, and honour, were cheer- 


recommended to eighty millions of people—the inhabitants of those vast regions | 
—not by any participation in our political creed—not by any admiration of our | fully awarded to him by all. He was not a man of brilliant talents, but of ster- 
civil institutions— it rested merely upon their general confidence in our govern- | ling virtue and integrity ; it was, indeed, the entire respectability of his public 
ment, and the native inhabitants were kept in awe by the belief that there was | character and his great persona) worth that kept his Cabinet together for so many 
complete unity among the foreigners who presided over the destinies of their | years, and enabled him to hold the reins of government until the day of his 


[Ministerial cheers.] But this course he thought would have been un- 


We have given a short sketch of the debate which took place in the House of 


| recollected that Lord Heytesbury was appointed Governor-General of India by 


| 
| 


| when the whig-radical ministry again came into power and revoked the appoint- 


t from cOncession to concession, until at last, after losing every remnant, | 


country. Introduce party dissensions, let the people of India be separated by 
the same animosities that agitated this country, and the secret of our strength 
was lost. It would tend also to weaken the Royal authority in India if it were 


known that the Royal sanction being given to an appointment meant merely the | 


approbation of the existing Government. [Cheers.] When the East India 
| Company was stripped of its authority, and deprived of its commercial func- 
| lions, its political functions were preserved, and the Company retained as an in- 
termediate body in India, on two grounds—first he presumed from the force of 
prescription, and, secondly, because, in a constitutional point of view, the pa- 
tronage of India was too enormous to be exercised by the Government of Eng- 
| land. How could they expect a body existing only by opinion to retain its charac- 
| ter or preserve the exercise of its political functions, if they reversed its very 
first act under its new constitution. [Cheers.] On these grounds he trusted 
the Right Hon. Gentleman would withdraw his opposition to the motion ; and, 
as he understood him to say that no public inconvenience would be occasioned 
by the production of the papers, that he would at least agree to a motion, often 
conceded, he must say, on far slighter grounds; and if there were a protest on 
the part of the Board of Directors, permit the House to see it, and to form its 


own judgment whether any further proceedings were necessary. [Cheers.] | 


death, or rather to the hour of the total extinction of his mental faculties. Let 

Mr. Cotton read over the debates in Parliament while the venerable nobleman 

was on his death-bed, and he will see the high tributes that were paid to his 

| character by his political opponents ; he will see, too, with what reluctance the 

nation yielded to the appointment of a successor so long as a ray of hope of 

| his recovery existed. We have exceeded our usual limits in this department, 

| but we were unwilling to allow such erroneous statements to go forth, uncon- 
| tradicted, of men of departed worth. 

We repeat, we do not attribute any thing in Mr. Cotton’s work to want of 

| candour, but rather*to his having, apparently, associated with men of party poli- 


| tics, which has given a party tinge to many of his opinions. 





} 
The Earl of Durham is appointed as his Majesty's Ambassador to Russia. 
| 


The death of Charles Mathews, the comedian, was announced by the last 
arrivals. ; ; 
We beg to call attention to the advertisement of Mrs. Watson, whose Bene- 





On a division, there appeared, for the motion, 179; against it, 254; majority | fit concert takes place at Niblo’s Garden next Friday. The talent of this lady, 


| for Ministers, 75. 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 94 a 94 per cent. prem. 


GUnB ALBION. 








Since our last, we have received our London papers to the Ist of July. 

The death of the Spanish chief, Zumalacarreguy, appears to be confirmed by 
the last accounts ;—at all events, it is now generally credited. This circum- 
stance, together with the assistance that may be hourly expected from the British 
expedition, may shortly give an important turn to the affairs of that country. 
The Queen's cause must be bad indeed if it cannot be made successful now. It 
is said that the northern powers are about to remonstrate, or rather to entera 
protest against the conduct of France and England, for their interference in the 


step further than that of making a solemn protest against the principle of inter- 
vention and the application of it in reference to the peninsula. 


Commons on the motion of Mr. Praed relative to Lord Heytesbury. It will be 
the Peel Cabinet, and who, having made all his preparations, was about to sail, 


ment. It was to ascertain the real motives for this harsh measure that Mr. 
| Praed brought the subject before Parliament. 

It is known to most of our readers that the appointments to India are made 

by the Board of East India Directors, subject to the confirmation of the Crown, | 


and that the controlling power of the Crown is chiefly vested in the Board of | 





| Control, the President of which, under the present ministry, is Sir John Hob- | 
j 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 8, 1835. | 


together with the novelty and attraction she offers, we feel sure will draw together 
a large audience. 

The benefit of Mr. Placide took place last night at the Park, and we were 
glad to see a good house do honour to this worthy man and sterling actor. 





We copy the following from the Mercantile Advertiser relative toa very use 
ful and important discovery recently made :— 

New American Cement.—-We witnessed yesterday the establishment of the 
American Cement Company, in the upper part of Hudson street, which is now 
ready to execute orders for their work. This cement is a new composition, the 
invention of Mr. Parker, which, it strikes us, will be very important for ali 
hydraulic and many other purposes. The Company exhibit a house about 15 
feet square, and about the same feet in height, with handsome columns in front, 
built and floored entirely of this material, in imitation of blue granite, and appa- 
rently as hard and durable as that article. They also exhibit several cisterne, 
for which this cement appears to be admirably adapted, the walls being as hard 
as marble, and cannot leak. ‘The Company have p epared a model from this 
cement, of pipes to bring the water of the Croton rive. to this city, which they 
assert can be done by their model at a much less expense than by the plan which 
has been adopted of bringing it through a canal of mason work. The Mayor 
and members of the Corporation were examining the plan and specimens of the 
work, and so far as we could learn were deeply impressed with their importance. 





OTICE.—The members of the ** Thistle Benevolent Association ” are request- 
N ed to attend a Quarterly Meeting, on Wednesday evening, 12th inst., at 8 
o’clock, in the House of Mr. J. H. Miller, No. 10 Frankfort-st. By order of the 
Board. J. B. WAISTELL, Secretary. 

New York, Aug. 4th, 1835. 
QURAND BENEFIT CONCERT.--Mrs. Watson most respectfully makes 
known to the public, that her first benefit in America will take place at Niblo’s 
Garden, on Friday Evening next, Aug. 14th, on which occasion Mr. Dempster, 
(pupil of Mr. Watson,) from the Dublin, Edinburgh, and Glasgew Theatres, who 
has just arrived, will have the honour of making his first appearance, and will sing 
several of his most favourite airs, &c. In addition to which she confidently bopes 
the Talent and Entertai ts selected, will be deserving their patronage and sup- 
port. Tickets 50 cts., to be had at the principal Music Stores. [aug. 8. 
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ANDANTE QUASI ALLEGRETTO. 
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A Ballad—Sung by Mrs. Waylett ; the Poetry by Thomas Haynes Bayly, Esq. ; Music by Alexander Lee. 
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“ERIN IS MY HOME.” 
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New York—Published by Dubois & Bacon, 167 Broadway. 
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Isle, or Erin, Erin my home! 
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If England were my place of birth, 


I'd love her tranquil shore ; 


‘ If bonny Scotland were my home, 


Her mountains I'd adore : 
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Tho’ pleasant days in both I’ve pass’d, 


I dream of days to come: 


Oh! steer my bark to Erin’s Isle, 


For Enn is my home! 
Oh! steer my bark, &c. 





DEATH OF C. MATHEWS, ESQ 

It is with deep regret that we have to announce the death of this eminent and 
facetious comedian, who expired at Devonport on Saturday last. Another dis- 
tinguished member of the ancient school has now been taken from us, and, ac- 
cording to the unsparing dictates of time, but a short period will elapse before 
every celebrated actor of the legitimate drama will be removed from scenes 
where mummery and spectacle have taken the place of the finest specimens of 
the histrionic art.—It is, indeed, a bitter addition to the sorrow which must be 
felt by every admirer of the stage at the loss of the versatile son of Momus, 








who was wont to set the table in a roar, that no portion of the talent of the | 


actors of the palmy days of the drama remains behind—that, as an additional 
branch of the theatrical tree is lopped off, the trank becomes more withered, 


and if not torn up by the roots, or felled by the patent axe of the destroyer, it | 


must die from the want of a proper support. Charles Mathews was the son of 


a bookseller, at Nu. 18, Strand, where he was born on the 28th June, 1776. He 
would therefore have attained his 59th year had he lived a day longer. Mr 


Mathews was apprenticed to his father, but at an early period he imbibed a pre- 
dilection for the sock and buskin, and his first attempt before an audience was 
made at the Richmond theatre, where he played Richmond, in Aichard the 
Third. He, however, soon abandoned Melpomene for Thalia, and his first en- 
gagement was at Dublin, where he appeared in his favourite part of Lingo, in 
the Agreeah!¢ 

He afterwards joined the York company, under the noted Tate Wilkinson. 
Mr. Mathews’s debit on the London bears was on May 15, 1803, at the Hay- 
market theatre, in the character of Jubal, in Cumberland’s comedy of The Jew. 
It was in consequence of some neglect of his powers by the managers of the 
jarger houses that Mr. Mathews undertook his series of entertainments at the old 
English Opera-house, familiarly known by the appellation of “At Home.” His 
success was immense, and year after year witnessed crowds of laughter-loving 
faces to behold the mimic depicter of the manners and characters of the day. 
He repeated his sovrées with unprecedented attraction at all the theatres in the 
United Kingdom, and has had the honour of giving his entertainments before 
royalty at private parties. Mr. Mathews took a trip to the United States, where 
he was equally popular, and the fruits of his vovage were afterwards manifested 
in his Trip to America. It was affirmed that he would not dare to cross the At- 
lantic again, after his vivid sketches of trans-Atlantic brethren, but he formed a 
just estimate of his hold over the risible faculties of the Americans. He paid 
a second visit, and, after a slight which he put down at once ina 
very able and manly address, his career was as enthusiastic as heretofore. The 
change of climate and the severity of the voyage out and home shattered a con- 
stitution weakened froin very 
reached the shores which gave him breath to go to that * bourne from whence 
no traveller returns.” ‘The disease of which he died, was ossification of the 
heart, under which he had laboured for y« lich accounted for the ner- 
vous irritability of his temperament during his life-time 

Mr. Mathews’s connexion with Mr 


Surprise 


Opposition, 





arduous exertions, and we may say that he but 


irs, and w 


Yates in the Adelphi Theatre is of course 
well known, but he only performed for the first two seasons, and took no part in 
the management afterward. Mr. Yates took to the stage by the advice of his 
deceased partner, and it is somewhat remarkable that these two actors, possess- 
ing in so eminent a degree the vis comica, enacted Othello and Iago together in 
Liverpool. Mr. Mathews bore a very high character in private life, and his cir- 
cle of acquaintance included some of the leading rank and fashion of the day.— 
At one time he possessed a very fine gallery of theatrical pictures, which were 
disposed of a short time since. Of his merit as an actor it would be a work of 
supererogation to speak. Few men have enjoyed a more deserved and a more 
lasting popularity. —While he could convulse an audience by his nice imitation 
of the peculiarities of any individual, he had at the same time an influence 
over their feelings belonging to the tragedian 
him narrate the story of the Gamester, and recite the little episode of Monsieur 
Mallet, can forget the intensity and truth of his acting—if that can be appro- 
priately called acting which was nature itself. ‘Take him for all in all, we 
ne’er shall look upon his like again.” If private worth, an unblemished and un- 


P atilea iat “a. . | 
impeachable reputation, and talents of the highest order as a comedian, are a | rRVAE 
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| Italian Poets—Dante. 


| Travelling in Canada. 


| 
| 
| 
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| scape, or the dreary moor. 





| 


) Streams—The Forth. 


passport for fame and immortality, then will the name of Charles Mathews be | 


recorded in the innals of the stage as one of its brightest ornaments — Standard 











QAMUEL AVERY, Mechanical and Surgeon Dentist, will continue to operate 
in both departments of the profession at No. 4 Park Place. 

[April 4.---6m.] _ 

NUKSERIES, Flushing, Long 








' INNAAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND 
Island. Wm. Prince & Sons, Proprietors. 
Orders sent direct, per mail, will be executed with the utmost dispatch, and the 
vackages delivered or shipped precisely as directed. 
greatly reduced prices, are distributed gratis :~ 
A Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Plants. 
A Catalogue of Double Dahlias and Bulbous Flowers. 
A Catalogue of Garden, Agricultural, and Flower Seeds. 
The —— comprising the largest collection in America. 
Jatalogues may be obtained of SWORDS, STANFO CC 52 ray; 
and CHARLES GOFF, No. 164 Maiden-lane. ened 1 per 





| 





The following Catalogues, with | *8¢, they remain, &c., 


| 
} 


| Chambers-street, between Church and Chapel streets. 


‘ 





EPRINT OF *CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL.—Part 9, price 


124 cents, or $1,50 per annum, in advance. 

Contents.—Makers and Spenders—Second Article. Popular information on Roman 
Literature—Livy—Tacttus. Story of Walter Stubbs—The Dead Letter Box No. 
Ill. A Column en the Fine Arts. Sailing down the Ohio—By Audubon. The 
Poisoner—A Tale of Germany. Battle between two Snakes. Description of a Man- 
of-War—Concluded. Popular Information on Science, Imprisonment of Authors— 
By D'Israeli. Monkeys. Plains of Troy. Poetry—She never told her Love—Song 
—Field Flowers—By Thomas Campbell—The Treasures of the Deep. Town and 
Country. The Young Chemist—No. ITI. Sam Spritsail. Traditions of the Old 
Talbooth of Edinburgh. The Happy Valley. The Plague of the West Indies. 
Escape of Lieutenant Boys froma French Prison, Biographic Sketches—Hum- 
boldt—Flora Macdonald. Self-Appreciation. Shape of the Earth, its Size and 
Density, Prejudice the Spider of the Mind. Sir Walter Scott. Saving, Nature's 
fagic Lantern—By the Ettrick Shepherd. A Tale of Clydesdale. Scottish 

The Knot-Records of Peru. Singular Story of Edward 
Gunn. A Turkish Sketch. A Chapter for the Working Classes. Brisson’s Capti- 
vity in Africa. Anecdotes of Animals. English Jockeys. Fallacies of the Young— 
Cleverness. Legend of the Large Mouth. Popular information on Literature—The 
The American State Prisons. Last Execution in the Grass 
Schocls in Ancient Times. Natural Philosophy—Geology. Winter 
Column for Little Boys. 

Published by R. J. Richards, No. 2 Hanover-square. Clubs of 8 persons for- 
warding $10, free of charge, will be furnished with 8 copies of the Journal for one 
year. Back numbers can be supplied from the commencement of vol. 2. a, 8-It. 

ANORAMA AT BROOKLYN HEIGH I'S.—The public are most respect- 
fully informed thata grand moving Panoramic Exhibition of the Manchester 
and Liverpool Rail Road will open on Monday next, on the Brooklyn Heights, near 
Pierrepont-street, representing on a moving Picture (containing upwards of 20,000 
square feet of canvass) a part of Manchester, and the most interesting spots on the 
Road between that town and Liverpool. In front of the Picture is fixed a Rail Road, 
on which various trains of carriages are propelled at different periods of the Exhibi- 
tion, by model locomotive engines, with boilers and machinery similar to these now 
used on the Road—the whole forming one of the most perfect illusions ever attempt- 
ed, This Exhibition is, without doubt, the most extensive of its nature ever intro- 
duced into this country; and the proprictors flatter themselves their visitors will not 
fail to be struck with the near approach to nature which the Picture presents in its 
various changes, whether of the commercial town of Manchester, the rich land- 
The whole of the extensive machinery connected with 
this Exhibition is moved by a steam engine. It has been some time in preparation, 
and no expense has been spared by the proprietors to render it worthy the patronage 
they solicit. Open from 3 in the afternoon till 9 in the evening. Admission, 50 cts. ; 
children, 25 cts. ; books containing plates of the Picture, and description, 12 1-2 
cents, Angust 1-41. 
| pte ergs AND IRISH LAW AGENCY SOCIETY.—Tnhe subscribers, 
natives of the Old Country, from their extensive acquaintance with members 
of the English and Irish Bars, have established a regular correspondence under the 
above title, by which means they are enabled to have business transacted in any part 
of the United Kingdom. R.S. 18 but lately arrived in this country, and as wil! appear 
by his authenticated vouchers, having been duly admitted and practised in the Law 
and Equity Courts of England and Ireland, he is conversant in the preparation of 


Market. 








all kinds of legal documents to be used in the Courts of Westminster, London, Four | 


Courts, Dublin, or in any part of the United Kingdom. The subscribers can be con- 
sulted on all matters relative to English Jurisprudence and title to Frechold and Real 
Estate. Any communications from the country, if they contain a fee, and are post 
paid, shall be duly attended to. Chambers of the Society, 45 Ann-street, New York. 
RAYMOND SAVAGE, Counsellor at Law. 
_ Aug, 1-3m, DANIEL MAJOR, Attorney at Law. 
RINCE EDWARD DISTRICT SCHOOL, near Kingston, Upper Canada.— 
_The Rev. M. Mares, who conducted a seminary many years in England, 
receives pupils as boarders in his house at 35/. per Academical year, payable quar- 
terly, which includes board, English and classical education, washing, &c. The coun- 
try in which the school is situated is healthy, aad possessed of great beauties of 





| boarders, 


August. 





HE subscriber has leased for a term of years the spacious house 88 Broadway, 
(entrance in Wall-street,) which is now open for transient as well as permanent 
The house has-been painted, papered, and newly furnished throughout. 
J. OLIVER, 84 Broadway. 
N. B. In addition to the 3 o’clock dinner, there will be one at 5, after the 15th of 
[July 25, tf.] 
NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. a to Srom | Days of oe from 
ew york, iverpool. 

Caledonia, Graham, jJan. 1, May |, Sept.1!,|/Feb. 16, June16,Oct.16, 
Roscoe, Delano, hi” & ok oF ok 
Hibernia, j Wilson, © 16, ** 16, “* 16,)Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, | Allen, “3, “SH, * TQ" G& © @€ * 8, 
Europe, Marshall, |Feb. 1,Junel, Oct. 1,, ‘* 16, ** 16, * 16, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, “°°? & * Sa = c6.% 2% M, 
Columbus, iCobb, “16, ** 16, ** 16,)April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, \Holdrege, “, ° & te re oS Of} 
South America, |Waterman,|Mar.!,July 1, Nov.1,} “* 16, ** 16, * 16, 
Napoleon, |Smith, os eg 2 ee ee, ewe OR, 
Britannia, |Waite, 16, ** 16, ** 16,)May 1, Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
England, Maxwell, “264, * 26% O08... Of oh, * 6, 
Orpheus, 'Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,] ** 16, ** 16, “* 16, 
Independence, iNye, -2 ° & ~~ oe * fe Bee Be 
North Amer’ca, /|Dixey, * 16, ** 16, ** 16,)June 1, Oct. 1, ¥eb. 1, 
Virginian \Harris, e * ae = Se 6G, 








These ships are all of the firstclass,commanded by men of character and expe- 


| rience,and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 


| kind, 


Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 


| of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors, or $120, without wines, 


&c.—Passengers paying the last mentioned sum, can be supplied by the steward at 


the printed rates which willbe furnished on board. 





tannia, Orpheus, North America, 


Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 


parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed theretor. 


Consiynees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe,South America, Bri- 
BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpocl,, 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 

Consignees ef ships Sheffield, United States, England, and Virgiaian, “ 
WOOD & TRIMBLE and 8S. HICKS & SON,N. Y. 
Wm. and Jas, BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 

Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
To leave New York on the Mth, and Liverpool on the 30th of each month. 








Ships. Masters. From New York, From Liverpool. 
StAndrew, Taubman, June 14, Oct. 14, Feb. 14, | July 30, Nov.30, Mar. 30, 
Carroll of C’n, | Bird, July 14, Nov. 14, Mar. 14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr. 30, 

| Ajax, iern, Aug. 14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30, 
} St.George, Thompson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb. 28, June 30, 


| 








The above packets are ships of the firstclass,coppered and copperfastened. The 


greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 
| and safe deljvery of their goods. 


Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 


| furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort ofpassengers. Theprice 
| of passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, is fixed at 
| one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclusive use 
| of a state room, from New York; and from Liverpool, thirty and thirty-six poun ds 
| The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight er passage.apply tothe 


| 


masters, on board, orto 


SANDS, HODGSON,TURNER & CO, Liverpool, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street, New York. __ 





( 


i 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 


The proprietors of this line of packets having increased the number of their so1p%s 


will hereafter despatch one of them from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, 


scenery. The pupils are within ashort distance of the Established Church, and | 204 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the , 


other places of worship ; and also near medical attendance, ‘The steam-boats touch 
daily at the port of Hallowell, within a few minutes’ walk of Mr. M.’s residence, and 
every thing concurs to render the labours of a faithful teacher as effectual as they 


Few persons who have heard | can be in any part of the Province, 


_ References are permitted to be made to the Hon, and Venerable the Archdeacon 
Strachan, D. D. and L. L. D., Toronto; the Rev. W. Macaulay, Rector of Pictou, 
and to Richard Bullock, Esq., High Sheriff of the District of Prince Edward. 


July 25, 5t. eow.] 





7 New York, May, 1835. 
¥ undersigned, having entered into the General Auction and Commission 


Business, under the firm of ‘IRVING, EMBREE & CO.” offer their services | 


to their friends and the public. They will give their best attention to all business 


; Committed to their charge, especially to Sales of Real of Leasehold Estate, whether 


by Auction or private contract ; and will, at all times, endeavour to give satisfaction 
to those who may favour them with their commands. 

They likewise offer their services in procuring investments of Funds, or Loans upon 
Real or Leasehold Estate, and in effecting Exchanges of Property in town or 
country. 

Their offices are at No. 21 Wall street, Respectfully soliciting a share of patron- 

EBENR. IRVING, 
LAWRENCE E. EMBREE, 


[Mav 16.—6m.]} SANDERS IRVING. 





by able and experienced navigators, Great care will be taken that 


year, viz :— 





Ships. .| Masters. \Days of Sailing from|Days of Sailing from 

‘ew- York \London. Portsmouth. 
President, George Moore,! April 20, June 7, June 10, 
Samson, D. Chadwick, | May 1, “ 17, * 20, 
Toronto, R, Griswold, | - 1 §. July |. 
Ontario, —, “ 20, \July 7 “ 10, 
Westminster, H.L.Champlin June 1, ~ “ 20, 
New Ship Wm. S. Sebor,| o 1 ee Aug. l, 
Montreal, C.H. Champlin! “ Aug. 7, ps 10, 
Canada, | Thos. Britton, | July 1 = 1% 4 20, 
New Ship ——— —, . -/_ ° #7, Sept. |, 
Hannibal, iF, H. Hebard,) * fF Sept. 7, a 10, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan,| Aug. 1, , = a 20, 
President, \George Moore,} 10, { % 27, Oct. |, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, and are commanict 
the ’ 


‘ . : é' snow 
| Stores, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage outward, !s NO 


| fixed at $140, including Wines and Liquors, or $:20 without Wines, &e. 


Passengers 


| paying the last menticned price, canbe supplied by the steward at the printed ne 
| which will be furnished on board. Neither the captains nor owners of these eonnat to 
| will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regu! 

| I : \ } P 


YOPARTNERSHIP.—E. BRYAN and J. B. STOUT, Dentists, have asso- 


ciated themselves under the firm of Bryan & Stout, for the practice of the se- 
veral branches of their profession. 


Their respective operating rooms are located at the house of the former, No. 115 
June 13.-3m, 


Bills of Lading are signed therefor. 


Apply to . 
JOHN GRISWOLD. 70 South street, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 From street, or te 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. 4 
N. B. Steamboats run daily from Portsmouth (where these packets stop to land an 


receive passengers) to the Continent and to different parts of England. 
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